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THE CAMEL OF BOKHARA. 


Iv Bokhara, the camel is watched while the 
fine hair on the under part of his body is grow- 
ing. This fine hair is cut off so carefully that 
not a fibre is lost; it is put by until there is 
enough to spin into a yarn, unequalled for 
softness; and then it is dyed all manner of 
bright colors, and woven in strips eight inches 
wide, of shawl patterns such as—with all our 
pains and cost, with all our schools of design 
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and study of art—we are not yet able to rival. 
These strips are then sewn together so cun- 
ningly that no European can discover the 
joins. The precious merchandise is deliveret 
to traders who receive it on credit. On their 
return from market, they pay the price of tho 
shawls at the Bokhara value, with thirty per 
cent. interest: or if they cannot do this in con- 
sequence of having been robbed, or of any 
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Other misfortune, they stay away, and are 
never seen again in their native land. 

Where is this market? So far away from 
home that the traders wear out their clothes 
during their journey ; and their fair skins be- 
come as brown as mulattoes. On, on, on they 
go, day after day, month after month, on their 
pacing camels, or beside them, over table- 
lands, mounting one above another; over 
grass, among rocks, over sand, through snows ; 
now chilled to the marrow by icy winds ; now 
scorched by sunshine, from which there is no 
shelter but the flat cotton eaps, with which 
they thatch their bare crowns: cu, on, for 
fifteen hundred miles, to the borders of Rus- 
sia, to sell the shawls which are to hang on 
ladies’ shoulders in Hyde Park, and where 
beauties most do congregate in Paris, Vienna, 
and New York. 

So much for oriental shawls. Wecome now 
to the shawls of European manufacture. 

“Tf any article of dress,’’ says a contempo- 
rary, ‘could be immutable, it would be the 
shawl; designed for eternity in the unchang- 
ing East; copied from patterns which are the 
heirloom of a caste, and woven by fatalists, to 
be worn by adorers of the ancient garment, 
who resent the idea of the smallest change. 
Yet has the day arrived which exhibits the 
manufacture of three distinct kinds of shawls 
in Paisley. There is the genuine woven shawl, 
with its Asiatic patterns; and there is that 
which is called a shawl for convenience, but 
which has nothing Asiatic about it; the tar- 
tan—which name is given not only to the 
checks of colors which signify so much to the 
Scottish eye, but to any kind of mixed or mot- 
tled colors and fabric—woven in squares or 
lengths to cover the shoulders. The third 
kind is quite modern; the showy, slight, and 
elegaut printed shawl, derived from Lyons, 
and sow daily rising in favor. The woven 
kind is the oldest in Paisley. The tartan 
kind was introduced from Stirlingshire—with- 
out injury to Stirlingshire—which makes as 
many as ever, but to the great benefit of Pais- 
ley. The printed kind has been made about 
ten years; and it is by far tho greatest and 
most expanding manufacture. The most de- 
voted worshippers of the genuine shawl can 
hardly wonder at this, considering the love of 
change that is inherent in ladies who dress 
well, and the difference of cost. A genuine 
shawl lasts a quarter of a lifetime. Ordinary 
purchasers give from five to fifty dollars for 
one, and can give more if they desire a very 
superior shawl: a process which it is not con- 





venient to repeat every two or three years. 
The handsomest printed shawls, meantime, 
ean be had for ten dollars, and they will last 
two years; by the end of which time, proba- 
bly, the wearer has a mind for something 
new. The time required for the production 
answers pretty accurately to these circeum- 
stances. It takes a week to weave a shaw] of 
the genuine sort; in the same time ten or 
twelve of the tartan or plaid, and twenty or 
thirty of the printed can be produced. 

The processes employed for these three 
kinds of shawls are wholly different ; and we 
will, therefore, look at them separately. As 
for the tartan shawls, there is no need to en- 
large upon them, as their production is much 
like that of any other kind of variegated 
cloth. We need mention only one fact in re- 
gard to them, which is, however, very notice- 
able; the recent invention of a machine by 
which vast time and labor are saved. As we 
all know, the fringes of cloth shawls are 
twisted—some threads being twisted together 
in one direction, and then two of these twists 
being twisted in the opposite direction. Till 
four years ago, this work was done by «ls, 
in not the pleasantest way, either aem- 
selves or the purchaser, by their wetting their 
hands from their own mouths, and twisting 
the threads between their palms. The ma- 
chine does, in a second of time, the work of 
fourteen pairs of hands: that is, as two girls 
attend it, there is a saving of twelve pairs of 
hands and some portion of time, and the work 
is done with thorough certainty and perfec- 
tion; whereas, under the old method, for one 
girl who did the work well, there might be 
several who did indifferently or ill. The ma- 
chine, invented by Mr. Hutchinson, must be 
seen to be understood ; for there is no giving 
an idea, by description, of the nicety with 
which the brass tongues rise to lift up the 
threads and to twist them; then throw them 
together, and rub them against the leather- 
covered shafts which, instead of human palms, 
twist them in the opposite direction. In see- 
ing this machine, the old amazement recurs at 
the size, complication, and dignity of an in- 
strument contrived for so simple a purpose. 
The dignity, however, resides ot in the mag- 
nitude of the office, but in the saving of time 
and human labor.”’ 

Of the other two kinds of shawls, which 
shall we look at first? Let it be the true and 
venerable woven shawl. 

The wool is Australian or German, chiefly 
Australian. It comes, in the form of yarn, 
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from Bradford, in hanks which are anything 
but white, so that they have first to be washed. 
Of the washing, dyeing, and warping we need 
not speak, as they are much the same to the 
observer’s, and therefore to the reader’s eye, 
as the preparation of yarns for carpets in 
Kendal, and of silk for ribbons in Coventry. 
While the washing and drying, and the dye- 
ing and drying again are proceeding, the 
higher labor of preparing the pattern is ad- 
vancing. 

But how much of the lower kind of work 
can be done during the slow elaboration of the 
higher! It really requires some patience and 
fortitude even to witness the mighty task of 
composing and preparing the pattern of an 
elaborate shawl. Let the reader study any 
three square inches of a good shawl border; 
let the threads be counted, and the colors, 
and the twists, and turnings of the pattern ; 
and then let it be remembered that the gene- 
ral form has to be invented, and the subdi- 
visions, and the details within each form, and 
the filling up of the spaces between, and the 
colors—as a whole, and in each particular; 
and that, before the material can be arranged 
for the weaving, every separate stitch (so to 
speak) must be painted down on paper in its 
right place. Is it not bewildering to think of? 
Much more bewildering and imposing it is to 
see. As for the first sketch of the design, that 
is all very pretty; and, the strain on the fa- 
culties not being cognizable by the stranger, 
is easy enongh. There goes the artist-pencil- 
tracing waving lines and elegant forms, giving 
no more notion of the operations within than 
the hands of a clock do of the complication of 
the works. Formerly, the employers put two 
or three good foreign patterns into the artist’s 
hands, and said: ‘‘ Make a new pattern out of 
these.’? Now that we have schools of design, 
and more accessible specimens of art, the direc- 
tion is given without the aids. ‘‘ Make a new 
pattern ;’’ and the artist sits down with nothing 
before him but pencil and paper—unless, in- 
deed, he finds aids for himself in wild flowers, 
and other such instructors in beauty of form 
and color. By degrees the different parts of 
the pattern shape themselves out, and com- 
bine—the centre croups with the ends, and the 
ends grow out into the sides with a natural 
and graceful transition. Then the portions, 
properly outlined, are delivered to the color- 
ers, who cover the drawing with oiled paper, 
and begin to paint. It would not do to color 
the outlined drawing, because there are no 
outlines in the woven fabric. It is dazzling 





only to look upon. Much less minute is the 
transferring to the diced paper, which is the 
real working pattern. The separate portions 
of the finished pattern of a single shawl, when 
laid on the floor, would cover the carpet of a 
large drawing-room. The taking down such a 
pattern upon paper occupies four months. 
The weaving is done either by “ lashing,’’ 
or from Jacquard cards. The Jacquard loom 
answers for the eternal patterns, and the 
*lashing’’ method suffices for those which are 
not likely to be repeated. The man seated at 
the ‘‘ piano-machine,”’ playing on a scrt of 
keys from the colored pattern stuck up before 
his eyes, is punching the Jacquard cards, 
which are then transferred, in their order, to 
the lacing-machine, where they are strung to- 
gether by boys into that series which is to 
operate upon the warp in the weaving, lift- 
ing up the right threads for the shuttle to 
pass under to form the pattern, as in other 
more familiar manufactures. The ‘ lashing’’ 
is read off from the pattern, too, in the same 
way as with the carpet patterns at Kendal ; so 
many threads being taken up and interlaced 
with twine for a red stitch, and then so many 
more for a green, and soon. Boys then fasten 
each symbol of a hue to a netting which, by 
its knots, signifies its particular hue: so that, 
when the weaving comes to be done, the boy, 
pulling the symbolic cord, raises the threads 
of the warp—green, blue, or other—which are 
required for that throw of the shuttle. Thus 
the work is really all done beforehand, except 
the mere putting together of the threads; 
done, moreover, by anybody but the weaver, 
who is, to say the truth, a mere shuttle- 
throwing machine. The poor man does not 
even see and know what he is doing. The 
wrong side of the shawl is uppermost; and 
not even such a wrong side as we see, which 
gives some notion of the pattern on the other. 
Previous to cutting, the wrong side of a shaw] 
is a loose surface of floating threads of all 
colors; of the threads, in fact, which are 
thrown out of the pattern, and destined to be 
cut away and given to the paper-makers to 
make coarse gray paper. One pities the 
weaver, who sits all day long throwing the 
shuttle, while the boy at the end of his loom 
pulls the cords which make the pattern, and 
throw up nothing but refuse to the eye. He 
has not even the relief of stopping to roll up 
what he has done; for a little machine is at- 
tached to his loom, which saves the necessity 
of stopping for any such purpose. It is called 
‘the up-taking motion.’’ By it a few little 
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cog-wheels are set to turn one another, and, 
finally, the roller on which the woven fabric 
is wound as finished. 

The bundles of weaving-strings and netting 
which regulate the pattern are called “‘ flow- 
ers.’’ From the quantity of labor and skill 
wrought up in their arrangement, they are 
very valuable. A pile of them, on a small 
table, were, as we are assured, worth five 
thousand dollars. We may regard each as 
the soul or spirit of the shawl, not creating its 
material, but animating it with character, per- 
sonality, and beauty. We have said that it 
takes a man a week to weave a shawl: but 
this means a ‘long’? shawl, and not a 
‘*square.’? Thesquare remain our favorites ; 
but the female world does not seem to be of 
our mind. It is true the symmetry of the 
pattern is spoiled when the white centre hangs 
over one shoulder. It is true, the ‘‘longs’’ 
are heavy and very warm, from being twice 
doubled. But they have one advantage which 
ladies hold to compensate for those difficul- 
ties; they can be folded to any size, and 
therefore to suit any figure, tall or short, stout 
or thin. We are assured that, for one square 
shawl that is sold, there are a hundred longs. 

A capital machine now intervenes, with its 
labor-saving power, this time of French inven- 
tion. Formerly, it took two girls a whole day 
to cut off the refuse threads from the back of 
ashawl. Butthis machine, superintended by 
a man, does it in a minute and a half. A 
horizontal blade is traversed by spiral blades 
fixed on a cylinder, the revolving of which 
gives to the blades the action of a pair of scis- 
sors. The man’s office is to put in the shawl, 
set the machine going, and to beat down the 
refuse as fast as it is cut off. 

The upper surface of the shawl remains 
somewhat rough—rough enough to become 
soon a rather dirty article of dress, from the 
dust which it would catch up and retain. It 
is therefore smoothed by singeing. This very 
offensive process is performed by a man who 
must have gone through a severe discipline 
before he could endure his business. He heats 
his iron (which is like a very large, heavy 
knife turned up at the end) red hot, spreads 
the shawl on a table rather larger than itself, 
and passes the red-hot iron over the surface, 
with an even and not very rapid movement. 
What would that Egyptian dragoman nave 
said, who, being asked to iron out an English 
clergyman’s white ducks, burned off the right 
leg with the first touch of his box-iron? That 
box-iron was not red hot, nor anything like 





it; yet there is no such destruction here. 
There is only the brown dust fizzing. Pah! 
that’s enough! let us go somewhere else. 

In a light upper room, women and girls are 
at work, sitting on low stools, each with a 
shawl stretched tightly over her knees. Some 
of these are darning, with the utmost nicety, 
any cracks, thin places, or ‘‘ faults’’ in the 
fabric ; darning each in its exact color. Some 
are putting silk fringes upon the printed 
shawls, tacking them in with a needle, mea- 
suring each length by eye and touch, and then 
knotting, or, as it is called, ‘‘netting’’ the 
lengths by cross-ties. One diminutive girl of 
nearly ten is doing this with wonderful quick- 
ness, as she sits by her mother’s knee. The 
girls do not come to work before this age: vor 
the boys before twelve. In other rooms, wo- 
men are seated at tables or leaning over them, 
twisting the fringes of plaid shawls, or pick- 
ing out knots and blemishes with pincers, and 
brushing all clean and then folding them, with 
shee's of stiff pasteboard between, ready for 
the final pressure in the hydraulic press, which 
makes them fit for the shop. 

The fabric for the printed shawls is light and 
thin, in comparison with the woven. The 
thinness is various, from the barege to the 
lightest gossamer that will bear the pressure 
of the block. The whole importance of the 
production consists in the printing; for the 
fabric is simple and common enough. A man 
can weave ten yards per day of the barge; 
and the silk gauze, striped or plain, requires 
no particular remark. 

The designing is done with the same pains 
and care as for the genuine shawl, but the 
range of subjects is larger. While something 
of the oriental character of the shawl patterns 
must be preserved, much of the beauty of the 
French figured silks, and brocades, and em- 
broidery may be admitted. Thus, the de- 
signing and coloring rooms contain much that 
pleases the eye, though one does not see there 
the means and appliances which fill some de- 
partment or another of Birmingham factories— 
the casts from the antique, the volumes of 
plates, the flower in water, and so on. The 
preparation of the blocks for printing, and yet 
more the application of them, reminded us of 
the paper-staining, which we had certainly 
never thought of before in connection wit? 
shawls. The wood used is lime wood. Som, 
of the blocks are chiselled and picked out, like 
those of the paper-stainer. The cast-blocks 
are morecurious. A punch is used, the point 
or needle of which is kept hot by a flame, 
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from which the workman’s head is defended 
by a shield of metal. He burns holes by 
puncturing with this hot needle along all the 
outlines of the block he holds in his hands, 
much as a little child pricks outlines on paper 
on a horse-hair chair-bottom. There is a 
groove along the face of each block, to allow 
the metal torunin. The burned blocks are 
screwed tight in a press, their joined tops 
forming a saucer, into which the molten metal 
(composed of tin, bismuth, and lead) is 
poured. In it goes, and down the grooves, 
penetrating into all the burnt holes; and, of 
course, when cool, furnishing a cast of the 
patterns desired, in the form of upright thorns 
or spikes on a metallic ground or plate. These 
plates are filed smooth at the back, and fixed 
on wood, and you have the blocks ready to 
print from; one representing one color, an- 
other another, and so on, till the plates for a 
single shawl of many colors may mount up in 
value to a very large sum. 

Before printing, the fabric has been well 
washed ; the barége being passed, by machine- 
ry, over cylinders which apply and squeeze 
out a wash of soap, soda, and glue. All rough- 
ness had previously been removed by a “ crop- 
ping’’ machine. After drying, it comes to the 
printing table, where it is treated much like a 
paper-hanging. This is all very well; but 
what is to be done in case of a shower of rain? 
A paper-hanging would not stand a driving 
rain. Are ladies imposed upon in this matter, 
when they are offered a gay-printed shawl as 
wearable out of doors? By no means. No- 
body knows how it is, but the fact is certain 
that a good steaming, at a tremendous heat, 
fixes the colors by some chen_ical action, with- 
out in the least hurting their lustre: so the 
shawls go into the steaming-box, and come 
out of it able to bear as many washings as you 
please, without any change of color. After 
drying, in a heat of one hundred and ten de- 
grees, they go up stairs to be surveyed, fringed, 
folded, and pressed. 

It seems a pity that the fat, easy, lazy Bok- 
harian, and the slim, lithe, patient Hindoo, 
should not come to Paisley, and see how 
shawls are made there. To the one, shaving 
his camel on the plain, and the other, throw- 
ing his antique shuttle under the palm, how 
strange would be the noise, and the stench, 
and the speed, and the numbers employed, 
and the amount of production! To the one it 
may be the work of years to furnish the travel- 
ling merchant strips of eight inches wide, 
enough to make a shawl; and to the other, 
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the production of such an article is an event 
in life; while at Paisley, if the pattern re- 
quires months, the weaving of the most genu- 
ine and venerable kind occupies only a week. 
We do not believe that the simple and patient 
Oriental will be driven out of the market by 
us, because there is no promise at present of 
our overtaking their excellence. We hope 
there will be room in the world of fashion for 
them and us forever—the ‘‘forever’’ of that 
world. We shall not go back to their methods, 
and it is not very likely that they should 
come up to ours; so we shall probably each 
go on in our own way, which is what every- 
body likes best. 





Tae Uservn AND THE Beavtirvt.—The tomb 
of Moses is unknown; but the traveller slakes 
his thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous 
palace of the wisest and wealthiest of mon- 
archs, with the cedar, and gold, and ivory, and 
even the great temple of Jerusalem, hallowed 
by the visible glory of the Deity himself, are 
gone ; but Solumon’s reservoirs are as perfect 
as ever. Of the ancient architecture of the 
Holy City not one stone is left upon another; 
but the pool of Bethesda commands the pil- 
grim’s reverence at the present day. The 
columns of Persepolis are smouldering into 
dust ; but its cisterns and aqueducts remain 
to challenge ouradmiration. The golden house 
of Nero is a mass of ruins; but the Aqua Clau- 
dia still pours into Rome its limpid stream. 
The temple of the sun at Tadmor in the Wil- 
derness has fallen; but its fountain sparkles 
in its rays, as when thousands of worshippers 
thronged its lofty colonnades. It may be that 
London will share the fate of Babylon, and 
nothing be left to mark its site save mounds 
of crumbling brick-work. The Thames will 
continue to flow as it does now. And if any 
work of art should rise over the deep ocean of 
time, we may well believe that it will be neither 
a palace nor temple, but some vast aqueduct 
or reservoir; and if any name should flash 
through the mist of antiquity, it will be that of 
the man who sought the happiness of his fel- 
low-men rather than glory, and linked his 
memory to some great work of national utility 
or benevolence. This is the true glory which 
outlives all others, and shines with undying 
lustre from generation to generation, impart- 
ing to works something of its own immortality, 
and rescuing them from the ruin which over- 


takes the ordinary monuments of historical 
| tradition or mere magnificence. 
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WHITAKER. 


(Concluded from page 413.) 


PART II. 


THE scene was essentially Scottish, the sea- 
son midsummer, the company composed of 
the élite of Edinburgh, that literary emporium 
of the world, where the man of cultivated 
taste may feast his eyes on the noblest speci- 
mens of modern art, and the antiquary may 
bury himself for years in explorations of 
ancient wynds, decayed mansions—once the 
homes of aristocracy—and palaces where 
kings and queens have governed and suffered, 
where Mary Stuart held her court, where the 
parliament of the kingdom once assembled, 
and where historic scenes were enacted which 
come down to us as records of the past, glow- 
ing with the romance of the olden time, and 
rendered interesting by the genius which has 
commemorated them. 

Charles Maitland was in the country and 
city of his ancestors. They had played their 
part bravely in Scottish history, for the proud 
name of Scrimzeour blazed on his mother’s 
escutcheon ; and the world knows that fame, 
and honor, and bravery ever attached to that 
long line which numbered in its illustrious 
annals a Montrose and the proud earls of 
Dundee, whose hereditary distinction awarded 
them the charge of the royal standard of 
Scotland, and who, as they were noble by 
birth, were also loyal in heart and intrepid in 
action. Frederick Alton felt his reflected con- 
sequence, as the friend of Maitland, in the 
cirele by which he was surrounded; and he 
esteemed it the happiest circumstance of his 
life that he had been admitted to such an 
intimacy, and translated to such a sphere. 
But, above all adjuncts of society most lite- 
rary and refined, the blue eyes of Janet Ross 
Janet had her fancies, as 
and the hero of her 
dreams had always been sume young Ameri- 


shone loveliest. 


women will have them ; 


can, with bold disregard of monarchy, beauty 

of form and face, and devoted love for her. 

Well, Frederick Alton was such a one, an 

incipient poet, too, who could quote Campbell, 

and Burns, and Wilson, and talk of the haw- 

thorn and the bluebell as though they had 
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gladdened his childhood, and spread their 
odors on his native breeze. 

Janet Ross, like most of her countrywomen, 
excelled in music; and the Scotch songs which 
she sang revealed not only correct musical 
taste, but were imbued with the spirit of the 
land which gave them birth. Besides, Janet 
was fair. Her Saxon curls fell in rich luxuri- 
ance about her open brow; and their copious 
profusion formed a glowing background to the 
shapely throat and Grecian bust of the young 
girl, whose Saxon birth betrayed itself not 
only in her eyes of azure hue, and her tresses 
of mingled gold and brown, but in the lily 
whiteness of her skin, and the open, confiding 
character of hercountenance. The proud Nor- 
man nobility of the land would have said that 
she had the look of a peasant, and her beauty 
was of the milkmaid order; yet Janet had 
her admirers ; and the most esteemed of these 
was Frederick Alton. 

But we were talking of a scene and a group. 
The first remains undescribed ; and the second 
presents, as yet, only two persons, namely 
Alton and Janet; but the party embraced 
also some of the literati of the Scottish empo- 
rium, and Charles Maitland, with his melan- 
choly, striking, and intellectual countenance. 
The conversation was of that general kind 
which left every one free to change the sub- 
ject, if he liked, or maintain topics occasion- 
ally introduced by all the skill and argument 
of which he was master. But the scene was 
one peculiar to ‘“‘the land of the mountain 
and flood,’’ though lowland beauty and culti- 
vation surrounded the spot. A shaven lawn 
with gravelled walks, encompassed by a hedge, 
lay before them ; and, beyond this, the mould- 
ering form of an old tower rose in the distance, 
half covered with ivy, and gray with age; 
still further rose a heath-clad hill, which 
stood clearly defined against the sky, not 
rlowing like a southern heaven, but blue and 
misty as the skies of Scotland are. A rivulet 
wound like a silver thread through the green 
expanse of the lawn, and seemed scarce de- 
serving the name of a river; but its banks 
were sweetly enamelled with flowers ; and so 
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clear were its waters that alternate pebbles 
and grass, over which it meandered, were dis- 
tinctly visible through the crystal element. 
About the porch of the dwelling climbed Eng- 
lish jasmine; and the odor of that delightful 
flower perfumed the apartment whenever a 
glass door, which intervened, was opened; 
and, when shut, the beauty of nature without 
still wooed the eyes,of those within; so that 
far-off hill, verdant lawn, winding hedge, and 
romantic ruin, by force of contrast with the 
internal elegance and comfort, appeared more 
wild, interesting, and attractive. 

Charles Maitland was master of every emo- 
tion, so far as external revelation of such 
emotion was concerned; but, like most stern 
and collected natures, his had a deep under- 
That 
voice, as it expressed his well-digested opin- 
ions, and pure, high sentiments, gave no token 


current of powerful feeling. musical 


of the serious gloom which shrouded his spirit 
as with a funeral pall. He believed that an 
intercourse with the unknown world of spirits 
had been granted him; and though, in his 
secret heart, this conviction was perfect, he 
would not, to his most intimate friend, reveal 
the fact. He reasoned thus: ‘‘ What should 
| have thought, a short while since, had some 
one, I care not whom, or how highly esteemed, 
‘I have a spirit visitant’? I will 
My sec’et shall die 


said to me: 
not speak of this thing. 
with me.”’ 

In respect to Florimel, he had done all that, 
under the circumstances, he could do; and on 
her he dared not think for an instant. There 
was a consciousness in his mind that he was 
not indifferent to her, though no direct avowal, 
on her part or his, had been made; indeed, 
there needed none, for Florimel had her own 
share of imagination; and, though no spirit 
troubled her rest, yet, in her waking hours, 
she found her thoughts wandering to their 
shrine, and that was Charles Maitland. She 
felt that, in removing Alton from her presence, 
he had an eye to her happiness; and how 
could she be sufficiently grateful for this true 
kindness ? 

Alton wrote sometimes to his uncle, and in 
those letters did not scruple to make mention 
of Janet Ross. A paragraph in one of his 
missives ran thus :— 

‘*T believe, my dear uncle, that I shall not 
ask my cousin Florimel to consider me any 
longer in the light of a lover. She never felt 
for me, I fear, such an affection as she is ca- 
pable of; and a woman should not be tram- 
melled in a matterof this kind. Indeed, to be 


candid with you, I must admit that, distrust- 
ing the reality and strength of my cousin’s 
regard, I have become attached to another, no 
way your daughter’s inferior, and who sym- 
pathizes with me, loves me entirely, and will, 
one day, honor me with her hand.”’ 

The rage of Mr. Percival, on reading this 
epistle, we will not attempt todescribe. ‘‘ Un- 
grateful fool !’’ he cried, as, tearing the unof- 
fending paper into a hundred fragments, he 
strewed it on the wind, and thus destroyed all 
evidence of its ever having been written— 
‘traitorous beggar, to reward me thus for 
endeavoring to keep up my family! I always 
knew Florimel was high as the skies above 
him; but he was my sister’s son. I had 
wronged his mother; and I thought to re- 
store her rights to him. But we are quits 
now; and, from this time forth, Florimel is 
her own mistress. If she likes the village 
schoolmaster even, I will say nothing; but 
doubt and 
choose she shall, for I have done.’ 

Strange as it may appear, this dereliction 
of his nephew softened the stern father’s feel- 


she will choose better, I not; 


’ 


ings in regard to his daughter; and, though 
that was not openly avowed, still, uninten- 
tionally on his part, she saw the change; and 
oh, how gladly her heart leaped back to catch 
the slightest attention from him! 
than ever studied his comfort, »pplied herself 
to reciprocate his tastes and sentiments, ex- 
cused his hot temper, petted his dogs, flat- 
tered his very prejudices, watched him, waited 
on him, deferred to him so entirely that he 
felt somehow after all, that the 
struggle was ended, and Frederick Alton no- 
thing to him. 

Meantime, we forget the most important 


She more 


relieved, 


personage of our history, and such Charles 
Maitland is. By a rapid transfer, we have 
conveyed him across the Atlantic. We paused 
not, on its wide expanse of boundless waters, 
to note iceberg or waterspout. We did not 
mark the various emotions he experienced 
when he trod, for the first time, that 
which had given birth to his noble progeni- 
tors, and which had been watered by their 
blood. We have kept our eye only on him, 
and those with whom he was most nearly 
associated. But we shall now deal with him 
alone; and the task is perilous, because un- 
imaginative people will accuse us of romancing 
and relating improbable tales when we simply 


soil 


state his case, premising that he had that 
uncompromising common sense for which, in 


But 


our earlier pages, he stands accredited. 
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Maitland bore now two separate characters, 
averse as he was to deception. In one of 
these, he was the hard, practical man of the 
world; in the other, the enthusiast, the dis- 
ciple of mysticism, the communer with other 
worlds. 

At Woodland Lodge, when oblivion covered 
the landscape, when even Alton had forgotten 
Janet Ross in the soporific arms of all-conquer- 
ing Morpheus, Maitland lay awake, contem- 
plating the antique furniture and lifelike 
pictures which filled his chamber; and, while 
so employed, Celeste entered, or seemed to 
enter. There she stood; and the cap of 
blonde, the bordered mantle, and the snow- 
white dress appeared as they had done when 
the infamous artifice first practised upon him 
had produced them in reality, Jean-Ann being 
the wearer, and Bella the contriver of the cruel 
deception. That event had worked a sad 
change on the solitary hours of Maitland, 
once given to study and meditation, but now 
absorbed in expectancy of the anticipated 
vision, the girl-love of his youth, decked in 
immortal beauty, and glorified by undying 
love. All that she had lacked in his partial 
eyes was more than attained now. What, 
with all her charms, was Florimel beside this 
ethereal and glorified spirit? How fully did 
he realize the words of that great bard who 
said— 

“The love where death has set its seal 
Nor age shall blunt, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow !"’ 

But the imaginary visits of Celeste were 
working fearful havoe in the hitherto well- 
balanced mind of Maitland. His eye wan- 
dered wildly ; and an incoherence of manner, 
foreign to him, was becoming manifest. Even 
Alton, deeply in love as he was, and happy in 
that love despite his uncle’s ire, saw the 
change, and, sleeping one night in an adjoin- 
ing apartment to that occupied by his friend 
and patron, heard, at midnight, this sound of 
his agitated steps and long-drawn sighs. 

Now, Frederick Alton loved and admired 
Maitland of all men living, and to serve him 
would have made him exceedingly happy. He 
could not feel satisfied, when thus rendered 
cognizant of Maitland’s distress, without mak- 
ing at least an effort to relieve it. The steps 
which he took for this purpose were indicative 
alike of his own good feeling and imprudence. 
He arose, and went to Maitland’s room; but 
his sudden entrance, unexpected as it was, 
only gave him some insight into the true con- 
dition of one so valued. Maitland paused 





abruptly, drew his hand rapidly throngh the 
thick curls of his hair in such a manner as to 
shade his eyes, made a gesture of impatience, 
and demanded, in a decided tone, bowing, at 
the same time, with more distanve than was 
his wont: ‘*To what circumstance am I in- 
debted for a visit which, if not disagreeable, 
is at least unseasonable ?”’ 

Alton, fairly abashed, cast down his eyes, 
and replied, apologetically: ‘‘ Well, to speak 
truth, I heard your steps. They were agi- 
tated. I have noted your gloom—excuse my 
freedom ; and, though I could not see ex- 
actly how I might serve you, yet, with a 
strong will to do so, I have ventured to in- 
trude at an hour that is unusual.’’ 

It was while uttering these words that Frede- 
rick Alton first noticed the wild glare of his 
companion’s eyes, and the deadly pallor of 
his face, the expression of which was sharp- 
ened and intensified till he almost feared to 
look upon him; but the countenance relaxed, 
the spell was dissolved, and Maitland looked 
kindly on the speaker. 

**T do not doubt your good intentions, my 
dear Alton; but my griefs, whatever they are, 
human sympathy cannot reach; and, though 
deeply grateful for your benevolent intentions, 
I must beg to decline, in future, any allusion, 
on your part, to such griefs, which may be, 
after all, only suppositions.”’ 

The subject was thus summarily dismissed ; 
and it was curious to see how this wise, strong 
man emerged from the imaginary into the real 
world, how learnedly he discoursed of the old 
continent and the new, how astute were his 
reasonings, how profound his deductions, how 
impartial his judgment, how enlightened his 
discrimination. Thetime, the place, the occa- 
sion were all forgotten; only the force of mind 
was felt as Frederick Alton listened to one 
who, though able to guide and instruct those 
who steered the ships of State on either side 
of the Atlantic, was himself a victim to the 
arts of a half Indian negress, and suffering in 
effect almost to the loss of intellect, from a 
superstition supposed to influence only the 
vulgar and the ignorant. Of such strange 
contradictions is humanity composed. 

** How abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man!”’ 

And here we remark how strong, in all ages, 
has been the tendency of wise men to a super- 
stition which gave Socrates his demon, Brutus 
his ghost; which, in later times, lent un- 
earthly power to the dark musings of Byren, 
and aided in investing Scott with the wizard 
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might which enabled him to cast a spell over 
the world. 

But the night waned apace, the brilliant 
night of northern regions, when the aurora 
borealis streams along the lurid heaven, and 
morning seems scarcely so attractive as night, 
more radiant, indeed, but less picturesque 
and lovely. 

It was observable, about this time, that 
Charles Maitland, seldom visible in the eve- 
ning reunions of the circle to which he be- 
longed, regularly attended an assembly of 
spiritualists, so called, who embraced in their 
ranks, strange to say, some governing minds 
of the age. But this was, in the end, of ser- 
vice, as we shall see; for those enthusiasts 
unwittingly betrayed their inconsistencies to 
a mind candid, though enthralled. Experi- 
ence was with Maitland in affairs of the heart, 
as it had been with a great orator in our own 
country, Patrick Henry, in affairs of politics, 
the lamp by which alone his feet were guided. 
But, unfortunately, in Maitland’s case, what 
seemed experience was the grand delusion. 
He believed that he had seen Celeste in her 
earthly aspect, while she was in reality a dis- 
embodied spirit; and so he concluded that 
she might be at any time visible to his mortal 
eyes when he should so desire. Then came 
imagination to his aid; and, by the combined 
power of will and fancy on his part, the vision 
became common. He was its slave; and a 
dangerous illusion could scarcely possess any 
one to whom it would be more injurious; 
there was so much of woman’s tenderness in 
his strong heart, so chivalrous was his honor, 
so deep was his sense of allégiance where he 
had once owned fealty! And, if we could 
unveil that heart, how fearful would we see 
its struggles, how,hard the conflict between 
memory and faith, judgment and affection ' 
He and was faithful to the 
memory of Celeste. He appreciated the su- 
periority, and loved the moral and mental 
worth of Florimel. The former, though dead, 
seemed living; aud the latter, though exist- 
ing, was, to him, as one dead. 

Summer departed, the oft-sung summer of 
Albion’s romantic realm. Larch and fir-tree 
towered in solemn pride amidst the autumnal 
tints of the wild trosach; heath-fields, though 
still blooming, were slightly embrowned, and 
a harvest of golden grain waved on sunny 
hills; the mavis sang loud and clear, as that 
season advanced which, though serene in its 
approaches, yet ends in the dreary desolation 
Bannockburn, Flodden, and Fal- 


remembered, 


of winter. 








kirk, how did they impress the mind of Mait- 
land, «.ored as it was with historic lore, and 
fully alive to the associations of the land of 
Bruce, and Wallace, and Claverhouse! How 
he loved to linger among the ruins of Linlith- 
gow, Stirling, and Melrose! The past with- 
drew him from the present; and, for the 
time, he lived over former days, and was 
greatly companioned with the illustrious dead. 
Strange power of memory, which can so ab- 
stract the mind! 


**T*ll tell you what, Flory,’’ said Mr. Per- 
cival to his daughter (the old formality of 
pronouncing Florimel with marked emphasis 
had ceased)—‘‘I’1l tell you what, now that 
Frederick Alton is entirely out of the way, 
and we find ourselves so comfortable without 
him, I’m almost tempted to keep you to my- 
self altogether, though they say you have 
another lover. I’m sure that is not true, for 
you are no deceiver. *Candor is too plainly 
written here.’? And he stroked her brow. 
‘* But mind, my girl, I have said you should 
choose for yourself, this time. I have no ob- 
jections to Maitland, none in the world, if he 
would only stay at home, and mind his affairs, 
instead of wandering over the world, and 
leaving his fine old place to go to ruin as fast 
as time and neglect will send it.’’ 

‘*Father, what can you mean?”’ cried the 
amazed Florimel. ‘‘ Mr. Maitland is only a 
Oh, father, never speak of him in 
I would not for worlds have 


friend. 
this light again! 
him or any one hear you.”’ 

‘* Bless me, child! what ails you? Why, 
your blushes contradict your words! Pray 
be composed! I presume, when a father 
speaks to his daughter in confidence, the 
world, or her lover, is not expected to share 
the counsels of parent and child.’’ 

‘* My dear father, what can possibly induce 
you—”’ began Florimel again, when Mr. Perci- 
val interrupted her, and this time authoriia- 
tively. 

‘*No nonsense, 
myself entirely. 
known Charles Maitland, think you? 
so deep in his designs that I cannot penetrate 
them? or are you so completely mistress of 


Florime!. I understood 
How many years have I 
Is he 


your countenance and blushes that I cannot 
fathom you? Your secret is safe with me, 
child; and I renew my promise—you shall 
choose for yourself.”’ 

So saying, Mr. Percival placed his hat on 
his head, seized his riding-whip, and was off 
in an instant, leaving his daughter not a little 
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excited and disturbed by the unusual tenor 
of his discourse. The very fact of having her 
name coupled with that of Maitland gave her 
strange pleasure. A new life seemed to 
thrill along her veins ; and great heart-throbs 
caused her bosom to heave and swell with 
the first fluttering, hopeful, doubting love of 
youth. And the maiden sat herself down in 
her father’s grand, wide parlor, through which 
autumn winds were wafting perfumes of the 
laurel flower, and late-blooming, pale roses. 
She sat her down and mused. The mirage 
was glowing in the desert; the apples were 
blooming by the Red Sea shore; the ignis 
Jatuus was dancing on the miry plain; the 
unreal, the imagined was imbuing her spirit 
with transport, as she looked forward through 
the long vista of the future, and read, on its 
golden portals, the bliss to come. 

Dream on, maiden! but, if ever the en- 
chanted isle is reached, where hope now waves 
her magic wand, thou wilt look back to this 
serene autumn morn, and confess that fruition 
itself cannot mate the glory and the beauty 
of love’s earliest dream. But she starts, and 
turns pale! A dark figure comes athwart her 
vision! Bella, the housekeeper of Maitland, 
stands before her with the basilisk glance of 
her cool black Indian eye, the unvarying tint 
of her copper complexion, and the slight, tall 
figure peculiar to those of her descent. She 
eyed Florimel with a suspicious and sinister 
look, and, calling all the effrontery of which 
she was mistress to her aid, said, courtesying, 
at the same time, with pretended humility: 
‘* A young ’oman, Miss Percival, marm, what ’s 
in a manner kin to me, an’ has long been in 
de habit ob comin’ to de Hall on odd jobs, is 
lyin’ dere wid an awsome fever upon her; an’ 
de way she raves is dismal to hear. I has 
done all I ken; an’ de doctor comes reg’lar to 
see her; but Aunt Affy says to me, dis morn- 
in’: ‘ Bella,’ says she, ‘my advisement to you 
is dis: Go straight to Miss Florimel, an’ see 
ef she won’t come round an’ help you, ’cause 
she be condescendin’-like, an’ is counted 
knowledgeable in sickness, an’ kind to de 
poor.’ So here I is, a axin’ aid from you, 
Miss, ef you will only have de goodness.”’ 

‘*Say no more,’’ interrupted Florimel. ‘I 
will be ready directly; and you may ride 
back with me, for you seem weary with the 
walk and long watching.”’ 

Bella assented grimly to the arrangement 
proposed by the young lady, and watched her 
with a keen, observant eye, while her prepa- 





rations were being made to depart. At last, 
they started. 

Florimel Percival and her companion reach- 
ed their destination. And this was Mait- 
land’s abode. Proofs of his taste surrounded 
her everywhere. There was the mossy foun- 
tain with its marble basin, the solitary statue 
in its appropriate nook, the grove and the 
bower, all arranged with taste and elegance 
peculiar to him. She gave these & passing 
and heedful notice. But sorrow and sickness 
now claimed*her care; and woman’s sympa- 
thies were awake in her bosom as she trod 
the gravelled walk that led to Bella’s resi- 
dence, where Jean-Ann, the sick forest girl, 
lay a victim to fever in its worst form. She 
had come from the backwoods, her home, 
about four days since, and, being attacked 
with chill by the way, rested for one night, 
and was, as she supposed, better; when, sud- 
denly, on her journey to Bella’s domicil, an- 
other and more severe ague seized the poor 
creature; and now, fever having supervened, 
followed by delirium and sinking fits, Bella, 
as we have seen, was fairly frightened, espe- 
cially as Jean-Ann, in her erratic speech, re- 
peatedly alluded to the part she had acted 
while personating Celeste, and declared she 
*‘could not die with that on her mind.”’ 

Bella had resolve and determination in a 
large measure; but she shared the supersti- 
tions more particularly belonging to her class ; 
and with them the words of the dying are held 
sacred, and their injunctions must be com- 
plied with at all hazards. 

Jean-Ann had requested to see Florimel ; 
and, following the counsel of Aunt Affy, pre- 
viously alluded to in her conversation with 
Miss Percival (for Aunt Affy was a person of 
peculiar sanctity and authority on the planta- 
tion, Bella being no proof against her sibylline 
arts and reputation), Aunt Affy having already 
said, ‘* Whoebber de gal wants to see must 
come to her, or we will be haunted by de 
onrestless dead for all time to come,’’ Bella 
had very unwillingly consented to the arrange- 
ment ; but there was no resisting the earnest 
pleadings of Jean-Ann herself, and the com- 
mand of the seeress, Affy. Accordingly, Flo- 
rimel was summoned; but Bella resolved to 
watch her carefully, and not allow a moment’s 
private speech between the invalid and her 
charitable visitant. She rightly divined that 
the stricken girl lamented her deception, and 
would make such atonement as she could at 
the last. It was, therefore, her policy to be 
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always present at Jean-Ann’s bedside, and 
endeavor to control her, as far as possible, by 
that strong power of eye which so peculiarly 
marked the housekeeper. 

It was night. A tall, thin girl, with delicate 
features, embrowned by long exposure to 
wind and weather, with eyes black, large, and 
mournful, with white lips and clammy brow, 
with clasped cold hands, and a glance that 
seemed to pierce all objects, and cling to them 
with pertinacity, lay on a pallet. By her 
side sat Florimel; and the girl regarded her, 
ever and anon, with an anxious and beseech- 
ing look. The physician entered, felt the 
pulse of his patient, shook his head, and, 
addressing Florime!, said: ‘‘My dear young 
lady, can I speak with you alone a few mo- 
ments ?”’ 

Florimel bowed, and followed the doctor 
into the next room. 

‘*Let me recommend to you, Miss Percival, 
a short cessation of your watch. The disease 
has reached a crisis, and—and—in short, I 
think you should retire before twelve o’clock. 
Your nerves may be tried.’’ 

** Doctor,’’ said Florimel, firmly, ‘‘ I under- 
stand what you would say; and yet, as this 
poor child seems to desire my presence, not 
for worlds would [ abandon her in her last 
extremity. Ah, doctor, we must all die! and 
the children of poverty and destitution find, 
perchance, the earth-tie that binds us to life 
and the living, breathing world, as hard to 
sever as those do who bask in the sunshine 
of prosperity, and leave luxury, and pomp, 
and pleasure behind them. Is there no hope, 
doctor ?’’ 

‘*None whatever, according to my judg- 
ment,’’ returned the medical man, solemnly. 
‘“*Yet in these cases we are sometimes de- 
ceived. I will leave you, then, with her, and 
return again at half past eleven. One thing I 
would say, however. The woman, Bella, who 
is almost constantly here, had better stay 
away. I have an impression that she exer- 
cises an influence on the sufferer which does 
her no good. I do not like her deportment, 
and shali say to her, with your permission, 
that neither you nor I desire her further 
attendance.’’ 

**As you will,’? responded Florimel, who 
quietly returned to her station by the bedside 
of Jean-Ann, who tossed from side to side, 
throwing up her arms at intervals, and look- 
ing more ghastly every instant, as a dark 
circle settled around her eyes, and at the tips 
of her fingers. 








‘*Mammy has told me of that siga, young 
lady,’’ said she, in a hoarse voice, extending 
her hand to Florimel; ‘‘and by the same 
token I be dyin’. I will never see mammy 
any more.’’ Her despair was now terrible to 
witness ; and Florimel vainly strove to com- 
pose ier. 

At last, a sudden pang seemed to rouse her. 
She sat bolt upright in bed, and, fixing her 
glassy eye on her companion with a steady, 
freezing gaze, asked: ‘‘Do you know him— 
the master here, Mr. Maitland, I mean ?’ 

‘* Yes, Jean-Ann, I do.’’ 

** Well, then, tell him, when he come 
from foreign parts, this—mind my words, be- 
cause it will be all the same as the grave 
talking then: Tell him I put on his wife’s 
clothes, and chalked my face, and came to 
him like a ghost. Ah, I shall soon be a ghost 
in airnest! I did all to please Bella; and I 
ax him to forgive me on my dyin’ bed. Will 
you do this for the love of Heaven, and to 
ease a partin’ soul, my blessed young lady ?’’ 

**T will certainly do that, and whatever 
else you may wish,’’ answered Florimel, much 
affected. 

A smile passed over the face of the dying 


home 


girl. She lay quietly down, while Florimel 
knelt by her side. 

‘¢ Pray for me; I am going. 

From this time, she spoke no more, and 
when Florimel arose shortly after, a glance 
served to show that all was over. The glassy 
eye was set in eternal repose; the heaving 
heart was still. King Death had won the vic- 
tory; earth had lost her child; a soul had 
been launched into eternity. 

The doctor entered the room about this 
time, and was evidently shocked at what had 
He again took the liberty of an old 


” 


happened. 
friend and adviser, begging Florimel to retire. 

“Not so, Dr. Simpson. This poor girl 
seemed to repose confidence in me in her last 
extremity ; and it is my pleasure to remain 
here till morning.”’ 

As Florimel sat beside the unconscious 
dead, and noted the sincerity and childlike 
innocence of the face, wearing, as it did, the 
placidity of death, she could not help think- 
ing there was something loving and sweet 
here, which poverty and debasing association 
could not quite obliterate ; that she was more 
sinned against than sinning. She had evi- 
dently been forced into her attempt at decep- 
tion; but the unravelling of the mystery 
which she had so much at heart was a good 
thought of her own, the carrying out of which 
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had been the last act of her life. How 
solemnly the great saffron moon of the South 
looked in at the open casement, and seemer 
keeping a last watch over her who, in lite’s 
morning, had gone down to silence and o! 
ion, with few to lament her, and none tw recur 
How plaintively cang 
the night-wind, how wailing the accompani- 
ment of rushing pine-boughs ami their sea 
How awful was the presenes of 
the great Destroyer! 


her simple history! 


like moan ! 


‘Death ! death! canst thou be Lo 
Unto the eye of life? 
Is not each pulse of the quick 
With thy cold mien at strit 


wh hears 


Long did Florimel remember her mght vigil 
by the corpse of Jean-Ann, the v ‘ld fores* girl. 
Did Bella experience any remorseful pangs © 
this occasion? We cannot say, for tie work 
ings of her dark mind never transp:zed; but 
certain it is that her deportment evinced 
nothing of the kind. Her step was mere 
assured, and her manner more sententicus 
after the simple funeral of poor Jean-Ann ; 
and the housekeeper heard, with Indian sto- 
icism, the wild and pathetic lamentation of 
Milly, Jean-Ann’s mother, who, arriving the 
day after her daughter’s death, was frantic 
with agony, and, surveying the pallid corpse, 
cried: ‘‘Oh, my child! my child! It’s little 
I was dreamin’, when you left me de last 
week, dat Iwas to weep at your grave dis 
day. It was time for me to go; but dow was 
only like a young flower, and de favor ob dy 
face was pleasant to my old eyes, what has 
looked on sorrow and sufferment enough sence 
de light ob dis world broke on dem. Bella, 
come see my gal, and tell me ef she don’t look 
like one at peace wid de Lord. Oh, Bella, you 
has neber laid a child in de ground! an’ 
’oman’s sorrow is a thing you know nothin’ 
about. But I tell you de heart ob me is fairly 
broke; and it’s jist as ef my own body was 
bein’ bound in de cruel grave-clothes, an’ 
myself about to be screwed down in de dark- 
some coffin. Oh, Jean-Ann, weary is de breast 
dat nourished dee so wainly! an’ crazy is de 
head what contrived for dee when dy mam- 
my’s hand had little to give.’’ 

***Oman,’’ replied Bella with stern compo- 
sure—‘‘’oman, let de dead rest. What has 
you, an’ me, an’ sich as us found so good in 
life dat you stand dere a howlin’, as ef your 
child was in dis world, an’ sufferin’ pain? It 
ain’t good to be lamentin’ de way you is. 
Come! dere is no help for dis now! an’ you 


”? 


had better say nothin’. e 
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Charles Maitland trod once more his native 
soil a misanthropic and disconsolate man. 
Yet was the seu! of benevolence in his smile 
as he received the greetings of his servants, 
iressed theie erievances, granted their rea 
is, and was, in a manner, the 
providence of his dependents. His frienés 
rejoicet im bis bonndless hospitality, and 
shaved ‘le rich harvest of his mental wealth, 
for he ha hived wisdom everywhere, 2nd, 
‘here was canker at the core, yet his 
miseries were his own; his blessings and en- 
re, in part, the property of his 
frieias and companions. 

Mr. Percival had, in common with the gen- 
* the neighborhood, called on Mait- 


sonable requ 


dowrent?s Ww 


lemen « 
‘and immediately on his return, and, being a 
keen observer of men and manners, remarked 
to his daughier: ‘Flory, I think, child, 
Maitiand is by uo means improved since this 
trip of his abroad. He is as stately as a 
Spanish don, and perhaps feels himself tra- 
velled and consequential. I don’t like assump- 
tien. [ am a plain man myself, and hold that, 
althoush that sort of thing may be overlooked 
in women, who sometimes assume dictatorial 
airs to conceal their weakness, yet in men I 
can tolerate nothing of the kind.’’ 

Mr. Percival was a man of strong prejudices ; 
and Florimel saw with dismay that all the 
gorgon host of her father’s unrelenting pre- 
possessions were arraying themselves against 
the idol of her secretsoul. She felt, too, that 
Maitland’s private sentiments were not under- 
stood by her father. Had she not recently 
heard a confession which plainly showed that 
there had been some plot to annoy and dis- 
tress one whom, with all his manly bearing, 
she knew to be of delicate sensibility and 
womanly tenderness? It seemed peculiarly 
unfortunate that her father’s views were ever 
in opposition to her own. But she could only 
wait the course of events, uncertain what the 
future would produce. 

It was that uncertain hour, designated in 
Scotland as the gloaming, but by us named 
twilight, when lustrous day shrouds her ina 
veil of deepening shade, and departs, as if re- 
luctantly, for a brief space, from the earth, to 
return all glorious in the east when a few 
hours shall have elapsed, and a slumbering 
world awakes once more to life and action, to 
sorrow and joy, to disappointment and to 
hope ;—it was at that hour, we say, that a 
stealthy form glided noiselessly along the 
stairs of Maitland’s residence, and, entering a 
remote chamber, was not seen toreturn. This 
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personage was no other than the indomitable 
Bella, who, having lost her instrument, Jean- 
Ann, was resolved to carry out her scheme 
alone, and play the ghost in person. She 
feared, more than ever, her master’s possible 
union with Florimel, and was resolved to set- 
tle the matter this night by a direct command, 
delivered from Celeste herself to him it most 
nearly concerned, denouncing and prohibiting, 
now and forever, such union. It was a bold 
stroke; and she felt that it must be a last 
effort to attain the end she wished. Her steps 
were cautiously taken. Carefully were her 
face, neck, and arms whitened, till their mar- 
ble hue astonished even herself. Then her 
form was wrapped in loose robes of flowing 
white muslin, the favorite dress of her former 
mistress. Then a linen cap was carefully and 
tightly drawn over her coal-black hair; and 
upon this was placed one of blonde, with its 
tiny wreath of Arabian jasmine in front, and 
its graceful fall of silky fringe behind. She 
strode to and fro the apartment, speaking in a 
plaintive and soft voice, which was indeed a 
perfect imitation of the accents of Celeste 
when ill. She contemplated herself, for some 
time, in a large mirror, and, seemingly satis- 
fied with the effect of her costume, sat down 
in deep thought. Bad spirits are said to be 
the companions of the wicked; and surely no 
good angel was her counsellor now. Secret, 
persevering, and wholly self-reliant, the per- 
tinacity of her savage progenitors marked her 
entire conduct. 

Maitland sat alone ir. the same apartment 
of his own residence, where we have once be- 
fore seen him; and the ravages ef a mental 
distemper, worse than bodily sickness, were 
clearly discernible in his aspect. The thin 
cheek, clouded brow, and supernatural bright- 
ness of eye by which he was distinguished, 
marked him as one of those who seek things 
beyond mortality, and become, in the end, 
dupes to that vain search. There was now 
and then an apprehensive start and nervous 
twitching of the mouth as he read, or seemed 
to read, an open volume which lay upon a 
table before him. That volume was the 
Bible; and, strange as it may seem, in his 
diseased and invalid state of mind, he drew, 
from that inspired book, food for hallucina- 
tion, and support for the wild conviction that 
he held intercourse with the dead. His arms 
were folded gloomily across his breast; his 
exuberant hair rolled about his temples in 
large, loose curls; his forehead was damp 
with eold dew; and his head drooped, as 
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though the whole man were overborne by the 
might of some secret trouble. 

His chamber-door stood ajar. A white, 
noiseless shape flitted lightly in, and paused 
at some distance from Maitland, seemingly 
studious of avoiding the dim light of his 
lamp—for the apartment was large, and the 
lamp so protected by a shade, that, except 
one drew very near, its light was wavering 
and uncertain. The attitude cf this mysteri- 
ous visitant was humble and beseeching. 

“Speak to me, Celeste,’’ ejaculated Mait- 
land--‘‘speak to me once only.’’ And he 
rushed towards the graceful image of his early 
love, with extended arms and eager haste. 

The figure turned suddenly, as if to retreat ; 
and in that single movement a profile was 
clearly discernible which bore no resemblance 
to the regular infantine outline of fair Celeste’s 
face. Quick as lightning, a suspicion flashed 
across the mind of Maitland; and, with his 
characteristic promptness and decision, he 
instantly closed the door, placed his back 
against it, and, confronting his agitated visitor, 
thundered forth ‘‘ Stand |’’ 

There was no resisting his mandate. The 
lion of his nature was fairly roused; and, 
after eyeing the intruder till her identity was 
fully established in his own mind, he slowly 
quitted the place, took her calmly by the arm, 
led her to the light, removed the shade which 
obscured its glare, and, fixing on her an anni- 
hilating look, said, in a measured and im- 
pressive voice: ‘‘ This, then, is my reward, 
traitress, for the trust I reposed in you. You 
were pampered, indeed, when your presump- 
tion soared so high as to make me the victim 
of your disgusting treachery. Out, miscreant |! 
and, as you hope to escape my just vengeance, 
let me never see you more.’’ 

The detected ghost lost no time in making 
good her retreat ; and we may as well say, in 
dismissing her from our farther consideration, 
that her escape from Maitland’s residence was 
swift and secret, and that she adhered to the 
letter of his injunctions by never again ap- 
pearing in his presence. 

And now Maitland sat him down, and re- 
viewed the whole history of that singular 
hallucination which had so long possessed his 
mind. One by one, the sczles fell from his” 
eyes, till reason asserted its sway; and a 
burning blush covered his cheek as he ad- 
mitted the fact that his own credulity and 
folly had largely contributed to the fearful 
thraldom now forever dispelled. His pride of 
intellect was, in a manner, corrected ; and he 
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felt how weak is humanity, prone to error, 
liable to imposition, and often wrong, when 
deeming itself unimpeachable in rectitude. 

How sweetly shone the autumn sunlight, 
next morning, as Charles Maitland trod the 
wildwood path, which was one of his favorite 
rambles! There was yet dew on the tall 
grass, which glittered as though frosted in 
yellow light. The swamp sparrow twittered 
there; and the clear whistle of the partridge 
sounded shrill and loud from the concealed 
nest in heaps of fallen leaves and straw. The 
bluebird spread her azure wing, matching in 
hue the serene heaven above; and the grass- 
hopper’s tiny chirp seemed a lament for 
departing summer. The wild rabbit timidly 
started up from her lair, and leaped rapidly 
over fallen tree and low shrub, till, lost from 
view, she ensconced herself in some bramble 
bed, or clump of brushwood. Then was the 
forest in all its glory. Spring has fresher 
tints, but none so grand as autumn in the 
South. The green of rough-ccated hickory- 
trees had mellowed into rich brown and burnt 
umbre. Bays were crowned with cup-shaped, 
camellia-like flowers, and leaves with mingled 
spots, blood-red, purple, and blue. Oaks 
were draped in dark crimson and russet; 
while pride of India and walnut robed them- 
selves in orange-colored garments, soon to be 
east aside, as, with bare arms, they would 
grapple with the frost-king, and defy his life- 
destroying winds. Musical was the ripple of 
a silver-bright streamlet, as it went warbling 
on its forest pathway, amidst beds of wild 
violet, velvet moss, indigo-plants, and golden 
rod. Sometimes a fallen tree, or mound of 
leaves would obstruct its progress ; but, ever 
and anon, it might be seen bounding on, 
sparkling and foaming, like time flowing into 
eternity. High over all were outspread the 
magnificent curtains of the skies, leoped and 
folded about the day-king’s throne in mingled 
shades of gold color, ruby, and saffron. How 
was Tyrian purple outdone in its ethereal 
shading! how ineffable the splendors of its 
contrasted glories! how unfathomable the 
intense blue in which all was framed, and 
which was broken only around the horizon, 
where a mist-crowned hill, or irregular suc- 
cession of trees, cut against the bending con- 
cave, and bounded the view. 

The step of Maitland was elastic; his brow 
mated, in serenity, the season and the sky; 
his emancipated mind again with healthy 
action encompassed the real and the present, 
digesting and maturing plans for the benefit 





of his own estate, of the poor in his vicinity, 
and of the public at large. Insensibly his 
thoughts wandered, and, sooth to say, at last 
centered on a fair girl, Florimel Percival, who 
was, at that instant, mounted on her father’s 
favorite riding-horse, not fifty feet from his 
actual presence. The path here diverged into 
a carriage-road, and was intersected by a mill 
stream, which, swollen by the rivulet above 
mentioned, foamed and roared as it encoun- 
tered the revolving wheel of the mill, and 
went boiling and hissing over into the pool 
beyond. 

Maitland crossed the bridge, and entered 
the highroad. Here a female figure attracted 
his attention. A white plume waved from the 
graceful gray riding-hat. A close-bodied dress, 
of that peculiar and unostentatious hue called 
French gray, set off, most advantageously, the 
round, graceful, delicate proportions he well 
remembered, and the full, free wave of the 
long, exuberant tresses informed him at once 
that the genius of his musings was before 
him—woman in her most exalted form, beauty, 
intellect, goodness. Oh, surely he had never 
loved till now! 

The slight form of the beautiful Florimei 
stood distinctly traced on the fathomless 
background of the sky; but her steed, as he 
nimbly bounded on, seemed scarcely heedful 
of restraint, and, noting now the roar of the 
chafed water, gave evident tokens of a restive 
spirit. He plunged and reared furiously, and, 
suddenly darting forward, fled with lightning 
speed. From the rapidity of his movement, 
or some other cause, his rider, at this instant, 
seemed to lose all power of control over him, 
and was soon deposited, a lifeless burden, near 
the roadside, while the maddened charger, as 
though pursned by a thousand furies, rushed 
onward. But there lay Florimel, the image 
of death. Maitland approached, and an icy 
fear froze his heart; but he raised the inani- 
mate form; he bathed the white face with 
water from the stream; he chafed the cold 
hands, and, sounding the depths of his own 
heart, discovered, in that trying moment, how 
dear to his soul was this fair being, perhaps 
even now dead before his eyes. 

At length, a slight gasp indicated returning 
life. Gradually, the suspended pulse beat 
gently. A faint flush passed over the match- 
less features, and Florimel slowly unclosed 
her large, lustrous eyes ; and, as they fell on 
Maitland, a light flashed out from their 
depths which spoke of joy and hope. An 
involuntary sigh escaped her, and, as he 
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clasped her to his bosom, vows were breathed, 
and a soft confession made. ; 

They were now plighted lovers; and, as 
Maitland walked by the side of Florimel to 
her father’s residence, the autumn day was 
even brighter and more lovely in his eyes. 
She, too, wandered in the enchanted realm, 
whose rose-colored bowers are redolent of 
joy, and its airs fragrant as the breath of 
Araby, that enchanted land, trodden only by 
the young and loving. Maitland bared his 
whole heart at once to his beautiful compa- 
nion, and felt, for the first time in his life, 
how cheering and ennobling is the sympathy 
of a congenial, yet more gentle spirit—how 
prondly man gazes on a gifted and lovely 
woman, when he is able to say: ‘“‘She has 
chosen me, as I have her, and we are one.”’ 

Florimel related the history of Jean-Ann’s 
death and confession, while Maitland drew her 
nearer to his heart, and whispered: ‘‘ You 
will not despise me for my folly, beloved 

lorimel ?’’ 

Mr. Percival came in time to comprehend 
that Maitland did not deserve reproach, as one 
who neglected his affairs, or had become un- 
reasonably elated because he was wise and 
travelled. The old gentleman consented very 
cheerfully to the proposed union, strictly ad- 
hering to his promise that his daughter 
“should choose for herself this time.’ It 





required the combined entreaties and infiu- 
ence of both Maitland and Florimel, however, 
to reconcile him to his nephew, who, shortly 
after, brought home his Scottish bride, Janet 
Ross, with her soft azure eyes, and sunny 
Saxon locks. She declared her cousin Flori- 
mel the most beautiful woman she had ever 
seen ; while Frederick remarked, sagely: ‘I 
always told Maitland how famously he and 
Flory would talk poetry some day. I knew 
they were made for each other.’ 

The modest daisies spotted the emerald 
plains of Gayfield with pale violet, and white 
star-shaped flowers, when tenderest green just 
colored the bare branches of the forest, when 
plum-blossoms scented the wild, and peach 
blooms the orchard, when sweet myrtle, hya- 
cinth, and jonquil adorned the garden, and 
early spring came lightly arrayed in robes of 
gossamer, with a floral crown, while sunshine, 
and singing birds, and gushing streamlet at- 
tended her steps; and nature, reviving from 
her long wintry slumber, gave token of a new 
existence. Then did Maitland lead to the 
altar that bright and loving bride, who, with 
the highest style of womanly beauty, united 
those nobler moral and mental qualities which 
can alone elevate her sex beyond the frivolity 
of fashionable drawing-rooms, and the passing 
admiration won by fleeting charms. 





TWO EVENINGS WITH THE DORCAS SOCIETY. 


A WINTER’S TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S DREAM IN THE CITY.’’ 


Once upon a time, the fabulist says, the 
birds were in the habit of holding pleasant 
reunions. The dove came first to the enter- 
tainment, and waited until the others had 
taken their leave, before she courtesied her- 
self out. The hostess, a highly respectable 
owl, who had been left a widow, and lived on 
in her single life, took the license of her dis- 
tinguished position to inquire of the dove 
why she was invariable in a habit so peculiar. 
The gentle bird answered that she had ob- 
served that the guests always amused them- 
selves in discussing the characters of the 
expected, till the arrival of each successive 
guest put an end tothe inquest; and that the 
reputation of every one who went away was 
picked at by those who remained. So the 





| 
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dove was first to arrive, and last to take her 
leave. 

Once upon a time, as our story is about to 
tell, there were weekly meetings of a Dorcas 
Society. And, before we go into the sketch 
of the characters and incidents, it may be well 
to premise that we are the hearty friend of 
these unassuming modes of doing good, and 
relieving the indigent. That human nature is 
exhibited in some of its amusing phases at 
these gatherings is a circumstance not to be 
wondered at; and that we should choose so 
capital a field for the study of individualities 
does not imply any censure upon the general 
subject. One woman is worth half a dozen 
men in the distribution of alms and the appor- 
tionment of relief. The sedulous, laborious, 
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painstaking charity of the gentle sex accom- 
plishes more with the fragments and remnants 
that might else be wasted, than man’s blun- 
dering gifts, made oat of whole cloth, can 
effect. Still, it must be conceded that even the 
ladies have their faults. They would not else 
be fit companions for their naughty husbands. 
There are women as weli as men who cannot 
do anything without a buzz. The society 
gathering is so propitious for display and 
racket—there are so many pretty little femi- 
nine jealousies—such an inviting opportunity 
is presented for the unamiable to thwart and 
cross, and for the roguish to annoy, that the 
Dorcas Society can scarcely fail to be rather a 
spicy affair. All the machinations of politics 
on a large scale, and the dilemmas of fashion 
versus unfashion, and good family against the 
nobodies, are here reproduced in epitome. 
Perhaps we might have said concentrated in 
brevity ; for, when the ladies undertake any- 
thing, they usually pay attention toit. But 
we have promised to be polite, and forbear. 
If anything seems ungallant in our sketch, 
take our word for it, it is unintended, for we 
profess the most profound admiration for the 
sex as & whole, and the utmost deference for 
each specimen in particular. 

Once upon a time, as we have said, a Dorcas 
Society held its meetings; and the dove of 
the flock, gentle Bella Young, always managed 
to be the first present, and the last guest to 
leave. Perhaps she never reduced the matter 
to a system, like the bird in sop; but she 
had evidently reasons for her conduct not 
very dissimilar to those of the dove. 

At the close of a certain evening, Bella was 
collecting her work and implements, ready for 
her departure, the other members having all 
retired. 

** Now, Bella,’’ said the matron, who in our 
sketch must represent the owl in the fable— 
**now Bella, dove, what do you think of Dr. 
Burling ?”’ 

If Bella had been as careful in providing 
replies as in preparing for other contingencies, 
she might have been ready with an answer ; 
for the same question had been regularly 
asked her, once a week, through the winter. 
But she only said, and in a very unsatisfac- 
tory manner, that ‘‘she did not know.”’ 

** And what do you think of Minnie Moul- 
ton ?’’ 

This question was invariably the second in 
the weekly series. But Bella was equally 
unprepared for it, except with the same de- 
nial of the knowledge of her own thoughts. 








‘*Now, child, you must tell me, for you 
certainly have your opinions as well as every- 
body else, and cannot help it. What do you 
think of Mrs. Matthew Moulton ?”’ 

Bella was even more unfrrnished upon this 
topic than upon the others ; for she said, with 
no little emphasis, that “‘she really did not 
know.”’ 

‘*Well, J do know,” said Mrs. Owl. “I 
know that it is very unbecoming in Dr. Bur- 
ling to show such marked attention to Minnie 
Moulton, unless he has serious intentions. 
And I know that Minnie is quite simple in 
receiving them, unless those intentions are 
agreeable to her. And I know that Mrs. 
Matthew Moulton is negotiating for a hus- 
band for her daughter in a most audacious 
and unblushing manner. And you know it 
all, too, you quiet thing! if one could only 
ever persuade you to say a word on any 
subject !’’ 

We are afraid that Bella did not quite tell 
the truth when she professed so much igno- 
rance; and we suspect that she might have 
disputed some of Mrs. Owl’s sage conclu- 
sions, if she would have taken the pains. 
Mrs. Matthew Moulton did evidently favor 
Dr. Burling, and Minnie did receive the Doc- 
tor’s attentions. But, as to the poor Doctor, 
he was innocent, we think—and so did Bella 
think—of any intention or purpose of origin- 
ating these demonstrations. If a young lady 
puts herself in a posture to invite attention, 
and if a careful mother seconds and aids the 
plot, a gentleman must be more truthful than 
polite sot to accord the anticipated devoirs. 
A few men have that moral courage. Dr. 
Burling was not one of the few. 

** He always comes to the Dorcas meetings,’’ 
continued Mrs. Owl; ‘‘and he always meets 
everybody but you with a hearty word and a 
shake of the hand. But you come before 
everybody else, and. plant yourself in that 
corner, behind the table. Nobody can get at 
you; and, when the Doctor arrives, there is 
just one word of recognition between you— 
half a word apiece.’’ 

“You would not have mie overturn the table 
to reach him, would you ?’’ said Bella, with a 
look of arch amusement. 

‘“‘T am sure some of the others would—yes, 
and upset the house rather than never touch 
Dr. Burling’s fingers. Minnie Moulton would 
faint, if there were no other way to catch him, 
that he might feel for her pulse. I don’t see 
why you need to be just in that unapproacha- 
ble chair always.” 
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** And I don’t see why I should not,’’ said 
Bella. ‘‘It is the most convenient for my 
work.”’ 

‘*Your work!’’ continued Mrs. Owl, who 
seemed to be waking herself up gradually into 
a state of quite voluble indignation—*“ your 
work! Yes, indeedy! and there it is again. 
Your work! All the rest can make a pleasant 
evening of it; but you, with your fussy indus- 
try, are thoroughly determined to be an old 
maid.’’ 

‘But I thought we met to sew for the 
poor.”’ 

‘*You are here for that, I am sure; but 
what do the rest come for? One has no thim- 
ble: ‘ Will Miss Young be so kind?’ Another 
has no thread: ‘Can Miss Young oblige her?’ 
Another has left her unfinished work at home: 
‘Will Miss Young give her something to do?’ 
And there you sit, and, besides doing twice as 
much as any of us, produce a perfect maga- 
zine of extra thimbles, needles—’’ 

‘* How did you like Godey’s bijou?” 

“Why don’t you give them all a packet? 
But what would be the use? They’d each 
lose the whole assortment, miss their needles 
first, and then Miss you to obtain a cure for 
their short-bringings. You are determined, I 
say, to be an old maid, and will be Missed to 
the end of your days.”’ 

‘*Oh, I do hope I shall be missed then!” 
said Bella. ‘‘ Perhaps I may be before.’’ 

‘That ’s a play upon words, I suppose,’’ 
said Mrs. Owl. ‘‘ Why can’t you find your 
tongue when the people are here? But no! 
There you sit, mum-chance. Presently, no- 
body is left but the Doctor, and Mrs. Moulton, 
and Minnie, and you. And then Mrs. Moul- 
ton always has a parcel which she declares 
she is ashamed to ask him to carry, but always 
does ask, notwithstanding. That same bun- 
dle of unfinished work has been carried home 
by the Doctor every evening this winter; and 
he will always have it to carry till he dies, or 
makes Matt. Moulton’s widow his mother-in- 
law, or his wife. I don’t know which the 
woman wants.”’ 

‘*Mercy! mercy on the absent!’’ cried 
Bella, laughing. ‘‘ How lucky I don’t go first, 
and leave you and Mrs. Moulton to pull me to 
pieces !’’ 

**You can’t go first. They are not going to 
suffer it, unless you should go before the Doc- 
tor comes in. Minnie Moulton would huddle 
on her cloak, and stepin between you and the 
Doctor.”’ 

** Me and the Doctor !”’ 
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**Yes, you! Don’t you suppose he could be 
civil to you, if they gave him a chance? But 
you won’t let me say a word without inter- 
rupting. Let me see, where was I? Oh, 
Mrs. Matthew Moulton trespasses on the Doc- 
tor’s politeness! and Miss Minnie Moulton 
trespasses on his arm. Mrs. Moulton patron- 
izes you ‘Good evening ;’ Minnie condescends 
‘Good-by ;’ the Doctor gives the other half of 
the nod with which he greeted you on coming 
in; and you sit still, and answer it between 
two stitches in the gathers of a child’s petti- 
coat. I do believe you ’re afraid to touch Dr. 
Burling for fear of some infection.’’ 

**T don’t believe I am,’’ said Bella. 


Charity! heaven-born charity! pretty in 
poetry, sounding in a speech, the staple of 
sweet sermons, and the glory of good lives, 
but oftener found, we trow, in rhetoric than 
in deeds, in words than in thoughts! Charity 
full of delightful images, hearts bounding to’ 
you in gratitude, the blessing of him who is 
ready to perish falling on your head, and 
smiling faces welcoming your steps! The 
vision of the poet made real, the Una walking 
unscathed amid danger, purity her shield, and 
mercy her protection, sunlight on her path, 
and shadows fleeing before her! The per- 
petual Florence Nightingale, whose apotheosis 
Longfellow has already celebrated as ‘‘Santa 
Filomena :’’— 

**Lo, in that house of misery, 
A lady with a lamp I see 


Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room ! 
** And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


* As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened, and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 
The light shone, and was spent.” 


Such is the vision of charity, beautiful ex- 
ceedingly. But in sober reality charity can- 
not walk in satin slippers. Her way lies 
down blind alleys, and up filthy courts, amid 
squalor, and poverty, and profanity, and foul- 
ness. Her good is received with ingratitude, 
and her honestly intended questions are 
heard with suspicion. She passes along in 
actual fear of being waylaid, and in perfect 
consciousness that she is imposed upon by 
those whose necessities she would relieve. 
These are the real and uninviting objects and 


dangers which charity has to meet and to 
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encounter. And they require not only the 
donation of money and the expense of time, 
but a more excellent gift. 

Bella Young did not shrink from the task 
before her. She did not avoid the actual hard 
work of doing good. She prosecuted her mis- 
sion with a fearlessness which could not be 
daunted, and with an activity which never 
tired. No false delicacy or affectation checked 
her movements; and no disappointment at 
the failure of romantic and poetical ideas of 
gratitude damped her zeal. She did not ex- 
pect to find angels in rags, heavenly heroes in 
tatters, or people above human imperfections 
in the same degree that they were below 
human refinement. She did not deny the 
plea of infirmity to those whom the world has 
deprived of everything else, or expect to dis- 
cover in the depth of poverty the height of 
perfection ; for she reasonabiy concluded that 
the wretched poor can hardly find that leisure 
to be good and do good for which even the 
wealthy have not time. She did not expect 
perfect truth of those whose experience of the 
world is only a falsehood ; and she did not re- 
quire in others that perfection which she was 
conscious that she herself did not possess. 

Mrs. Matthew Moulton was a woman of a 
different type. She united with her ideas of 
almsgiving the notion also of moral correc- 
tion. The rain, if she had the arrangement 
of it, would enrich the just man’s field, and 
leave that of the unjust as dry as Sahara. 
The sun would bezm in warm, golden light 
upon the good; while his discriminating rays 
would only freeze the evil. She judged be- 
cause she had no idea that Mrs.. Matthew 
Moulton could possibly be judged ; and, when 
she heard of sorrow, it was prima facie evi- 
dence to her, either that this man had sinned, 
cr his parents, or both generations. To do 
the woman justice, it was perhaps as much 
fastidiousness and indolence as want of good 
nature that led her to a conclusion which 
spared her the trouble of personal visits to 
the poor. Was she not President of the So- 
ciety ? and did she not purchase this post by 
a sort of simony in charity, a double cash 
contribution ? and was she not eloquent in 
reports and appeals? and did she not print 
them at her own charge? and had sie not 
given Dr. Burling carte blanche at her apothe- 
cary’s for the cost of prescriptions, and at her 
grocer’s for arrowroot for the poor? To be 
sure, the fact of her munificence appeared in 
every monthly statement; but this was for 
the honor of the Society, and to promote its 





usefulness. It was certainly injudicious in 
Bella Young, who might, in her quiet walks 
of beneficence, have collected any amount of 
pathos for the papers, that she never at- 
tempted to do so. 

It was one of Mrs. Owl’s miserable insinua- 
tions that the fact that Dr. Burling was 
young, unmarried, with an increasing prac- 
tice, and a competent fortune besides, had 
anything to do with the matter. And it was 
another uncharitable sneer that the Doctor 
attended the Society meetings with any view 
to look for a wife. If there was anything 
marked in his conduct, it was that respectful 
deference to the female heads of families 
which seems to be a characteristic of the sons 
of Aisculapius. Perhaps it is because they 
like characters that are fixed. Perhaps they 
know who, when the doctor is to be called, 
prescribes which doctor. We are like Bella, 
and ‘‘ don’t know.”’ 

The young ladies, except Bella, wouldn’t be 
slighted ; and one in especial, Miss Minnie 
Moulton, Mrs. Matthew Moulton’s fine stately 
daughter and heiress, was chief in attraction, 
and exacting in demands. The suspicion 
grew to certainty that this would be a match ; 
and the politicians of the Society looked for- 
ward to its consummation with much interest. 
Miss Minnie was humane after her mother’s 
type, and in the President’s court of con- 
science was a sort of prosecuting attorney. 
She had inherited from her mamma a becom- 
ing horror of all wickedness. She could talk 
with a vast deal of feeling, and an intensity 
of point, and was regarded as a Mrs. Matthew 
Moulton in training, to come forward pre- 
sently as Mrs. Dr. Burling, President of the 
Society. She was Princess Royal, and heir- 
ess apparent of the kingdom of scraps and 
mites. 


‘*Now, the Lord be good to me an’ to 
thim !’’ cried an old apple-woman at the foot 
of Walnut Street. ‘‘Sure, it’s both o’ thim 
at once! That I should see their kind faces 
on the first day I got out afther the faver 
that was on me! Sure there’s good luck in 
it!” 

The good woman’s face was radiant with 
smiles, Irish smiles, the most open and ab- 
sorbing in the world. It took her whole self 
to look good-natured and grateful, for her 
soul was in the look, and her thoughts were 
not in her basket. Improving their chance, 
two young scapegraces made a foray on her 
fruit, and ran. With a remarkable change of 
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tone and of face, she cried out: ‘‘ Bad cess to 
ye both, ye murdherin’ thaves!”’ 

‘““Why, Biddy!’’ expostulated a pleasant 
voice, ‘‘is that the way you greet us?’’ 

‘*Ig it me you mane? The Howly Mother 
knows you are first on my lips with the dawn, 
and last on my thoughts with the dark. 
Niver a word but o’ blessin’ will I spake o’ 
the like 0’ yees. Sure you’re a personable 
couple, an’ as good as you’re beautiful! It’s 
only a pity that one roof is to have so much 
undher it, an’ many a house with not a spark 
0’ the like in it.” 

‘Oh, Biddy, you know it was Mrs. Moulton 
sent—’’ 

‘The Lord be good till her too! But she 
sint, an’ a hard word with it; an’ you came 
with life in yer hand, an’ honey on yer 
lips.’’ 

The last boat-bell tapped, and the couple 
hurried on board. Their faces were radiant 
with blushes; or it might have been the 
sharp air of that fine winter morning. But 
their hearts were warm with the true charity 
which even a cold world cannot chill; and 
wherever they went they carried their own 
sunshine with them. 


Another Dorcas meeting, and Bella was not 
there. Bella Young, in fact, was, to use a 
colloquial expression, ‘‘no where.”’ 

“Gone, did you say?’? Mrs. Matthew 
Moulton rejoined, with an air of affected sur- 
prise, to something which Mrs. Owl had an- 
nounced. ‘‘ Well, I hope she has left her 
accounts square.’’ 

“Oh, certainly! and a donation besides, 
from Dr. Burling.’’ 

‘*From Dr. Burling ! 
an assumption !”’ 

‘Why so ?’’ asked Mrs. Owl. 

Mrs. Moulton did not condescend to explain. 
Perhaps she could not; and Mrs. Owl pro- 
ceeded, after a pause, to announce as ‘‘dona- 
tions, to make good Bella’s absence, one dozen 
thimbles, a pound of pins, do. of sewing-silk, 
do. of cotton, do. of woollen yarn.’’ 

‘“‘That will do,’’ said the President, with 
dignity. ‘‘An insult only derives point from 
the character of the party. The ladies will 
agree with me that this is pointless.’’ 

The ladies had their own opinions; but 
they did not express them. Neither did Mrs. 
Matthew Moulton quite so far forget herself as 
to say, as she burned to say, that she had no 
great opinion of Bella now, and never, in fact, 


Really, that is quite 





had any; and that she had even doubts of 
Dr. Burling’s skill and capacity, and none 
whatever as to his low tastes. 

For the rest of our sketch, it will suffice to 
say that Mrs. Matthew Moulton and Miss Min- 
nie Moulton retired early, and left the whole 
Society, themselves excepted, in conclave. 
If there be anything in spiritualism, and 
ZEsop was about, he must have laughed hard 
enough to move all the furniture in the apart- 
ment at the verification of his fable of the 
birds in session. 

Mrs. Owl wondered at her own blindness. 
Now she remembered that only last week 
Bella said ‘‘she should be missed.’’ Miss 
Crane croaked, ‘‘ Still waters run deep.’’ But 
her long neck had not discovered what was 
under it. Miss Crow commenced to peck, 
“One might have seen what was going on.’’ 
But little Miss Wren declared, ‘‘ There had 
been nothing to see ;’’ and ‘‘ she was glad, for 
her part, that great presuming Minnie had 
been disappointed.’’ So was Bella, too, we 
dare say. 

But the joke was too good. Nobody cculd 
harbor any malice; and, when Bella Burling 
returned from her wedding tour, all the ladies 
were delighted to be invited to her reception. 
They signalized the occasion by a handsome 
subscription to the Dorcas Fund, which Mrs. 
Matthew Moulton munificently doubled. But 
we are bound to relate that, since then, she 
has washed her hands of the whole thing, and 
disapproves of all societies. 





Tue Last Worp is the most dangerous of 
infernal machines. Husband and wife should 
no more strive to get it than they would strug- 
gle for the possession of a lighted bomb-shell. 
Married people should study each other’s 
weak points, as skaters look after the weak 
parts of the ice, in order to keep off them. 
Ladies whe marry for love should remember, 
that the union of angels with women has been 
forbidden since the flood. The wife is the sun 
of the social system. Unless she attracts, 
there is nothing to keep heavy bodies, like 
husbands, from flying off into space. The 
wife who would properly discharge her duties 
must never have a soul ‘“‘above buttons.’’ 
Don’t trust too much to good temper when 
you get into an argument. Sugar is the sub- 
stance most universally diffused through all 
natural products! Let married people take 
the hint from this provision of nature. 
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PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. 


ROSE TREMIERE. 

Fig. 2 represents the pattern, in portions, 
of the Rose Tremiére. They are four in num- 
ber, two for the large flower, and two for the 
small, or those not in bloom. 

No. 1, of the large size, forms the first row, 
which is composed of seven petals. 


No. 2, of the large size, for the second row, 
has but one petal. 

No. 1, of the small, six petals. 

No. 2, of the small, one petal. 

Goffering.—The goffering of the petals of the 
Rose Tremiére is accomplished in the same 
manner as that of the Poppy, namely, by 


‘ 





Fig. 2—R0sE TREMIBRE. 
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placing the forefinger in the middle, and draw- 
ing together the parts, to roll them in the fin- 
gers. 

Construction.—Thread regularly petal after 
petal on wire to which the heart is already 


Nok 


3, 


SMALL FLOWER 








attached. Gum them one on the other, till 
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the seven are used. Then place the large 
petal. This completes the large flower. 

To form them only half blown, proceed in 
the same manner, care being taken to unroll 
the petals less, and to draw them together 
more closely at the extremities, so as to give 
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the appearance of a flower not quite open. It 
improves the imitation to open one a little 
more than the others. A flower and models 
to work from will be found useful. 

The six rows being thus placed, the heart 
will not be seen. Finish by threading petal 
No. 2, of the small, which is placed last. 





The mounting of this flower is the same as 
the preceding, and indeed of most others, so 
that we need not detain the reader further in 
its description. 


THE DAISY. 
Fig. 3 gives three patterns for the Daisy 


Fig. 3.—THE DAISY. 


HALF OF PATTFEN 








No. 1, first row, three petals. 

No. 2, second row, three petals. 

No. 3, third row, three petals. 

That which is placed last ought to be in 
green paper. It is usual to cut all the pe- 
tals with the scissors. 

Goffering.—No. 1 is goffered by folding in 
two each notch of the petal, and then turn- 
ing back the points of each. No. 2 is the 
same as No. 3, with the exception of the 
petals, which ought to be in green, and re- 
versed much more than the first, being more 
open. 





Construction.—The petals of the Daisy are to 
be gummed as in the preceding descriptions, 
and then finished in the same manner. 
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PART I. 


Ir was Commencement Day in the Univer- 
sity of H A crowd had already collected 
in the large and commodious hall in which 
the exercises were to be held. Here were the 
fathers and mothers, brothers, sisters, and 
interested friends of the young gentlemen who 
were that day to take their degree, all anxious 
to witness the success of their loved ones. 
The various college officers came up the ave- 
nue, followed by the graduating and under 
classes, each in their respective order. The 
leaders seemed to regard these exercises as 
a matter of course; to look upon them as 
some wise ones do upon the folly of youth, as 
a something which must be gone through 
with. But those young men who are about 
to graduate—how proudly they keep step 
with the martial air which the band is now 
playing! ‘‘Ah!’’ said one of the venerable 
lookers-on, ‘‘ do they fully realize, those dear 
young men, that they are about going forth 
to engage 

*In the world’s great field of battle,’ 

and that, for the preparatory discipline which 
they have been receiving, they will be ex- 
pected to act with valor, some as leaders, 
others as common soldiers? May their pre- 
sent hopes be an earnest of their future suc- 
cesses! and may this martial air never be 
forgotten by them, but may its memory have 
the power to blend the hopes and aspirations 
of their youth with the energy and vigor of 
their manhood !”’ 

A murmur of applause ran through the 
crowd as this procession came up the hall with 
an easy and dignified air, and took the seats 
which had been reserved for them. Then, as 
the president rose to open the exercises with 
prayer, every breath was hushed in silence, 
and all seemed to feel the overshadowing pre- 
sence of the Unseen. Again the notes of music 
were heard, but of a more subdued character. 
Then, one by one, each young speaker was 
called forward to entertain the waiting assem- 
bly with the best production of his well-trained 
though youthful mind. 

Among the members of this class was one 
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SANDFORD. 


who could not fail to attract especial attention. 
He was beautiful, in the true sense of the 
word. In feature he may not have been fault- 
less, or in form an Apollo; but his beauty 
bore that manly, noble stamp which sets all 
the rules of criticism at defiance. There was 
about him an air of dignity, of superiority, 
and of self-possession, which at once spoke 
him to be a scholar and a gentleman; while 
his massive brow and spirit-beaming eye told 
of a capacious intellect. In dress, he was not 
scrupulously nice; and the clustering curls of 
his dark brown hair were not arranged with 
that precision which a young lady might ap- 
prove. It is doubtful whether his manners 
were always conformed to all the minor points 
of etiquette. But an intelligent observer 
would seldom see these defects, if so they may 
be called; but, in making an estimate of the 
man, would almost instinctively look beyond 
these little externals. He was indeed a study 
for an artist, as he sat quietly awaiting his 
time to speak. He seemed neither to hear 
nor to heed aught that was transpiring about 
him ; but he appeared rather to be looking 
beyond the excitements of this day, so inte- 
resting to many, to be forming some plan for 
the future. Oh thou limitless future! How 
impossible for even the most capable mind 
to fully understand’ thy connection with the 
present | 

When the name of William Russel was an- 
nounced, he stepped forward with that easy 
indifference of manner which seemed to say 
that both the subject which he had chosen for 
his declamation, and the occasion of its de- 
livery, were beneath his care ; that he stooped 
to please an audience which had collected for 
the purpose of being pleased. Many of his 
fair hearers wondered that his theme should 
be “The Mission of the Beautiful,’’ while 
some of his classmates, apparently far less 
gifted, had chosen such high sounding sub- 
jects as ‘‘The Responsibility of Genius’’ or 
‘*Man’s Highest Development.” 

He commenced his declamation in that gen- 
tle, easy, and simple manner which, to some 
hearers, appears to promise little; but which 
seldom fails to fix the attention of all. He 
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increased in interest as he proceeded ; and he 
had not spoken many minutes before his hear- 
ers seemed to be spell-bound, not by a noisy, 
declamatory style of delivery, pompous man- 
ner, and learned quotations from the produc- 
tions of the gifted and the great, but rather by 
the beauty of his sentiments, and the pleasing 
and unaffected manner in which they wete 
delivered. There was something fresh, new, 
and original about every thought to which he 
gave utterance. His hearers eagerly caught 
each sentence as it fell from his lips; and all 
felt the truth of what he said so forcibly, as at 
the time to regard it as only a happy expres- 
siou of their own ideas. But when he had 
finished, each felt as though an almost latent 
power of his mind had been aroused, that a 
master hand had touched a chord in his heart 
that had else remained mute, which had 
awakened a harmony that should henceforth 
fill the soul; and all wondered that they had 
hitherto been so dead to the mighty and en- 
nobling influences of the beautiful. 

Would that some power could then have 
been given him to fix this impression upon 
the minds of his hearers, and also upon his 
own mind! But, like everything else, it 
passed away. He had chosen this theme be- 
cause he thought it an unpretending one. As 
he studied it, it had presented itself to his 
mind in a new light. He had caught an in- 
spiration of truth. He had succeeded in 
pleasing and interesting others by presenting 
his subject in a new and forcible manner. He 
felt satisfied ; his hearers delighted ; and each 
went out to be equally forgetful of, and indif- 
ferent to the events of the day; each liable to 
be sometimes bewildered by the fascinations 
of beauty, and sometimes careless of its at- 
tractions, and indifferent to its power, when 
its soothing, ennobling, and purifying influ- 
ences might most be needed. 

William Russel, if not a genius, was cer- 
tainly possessed of talents of a high order. 
Nature had endowed him with a superior in- 
tellect, and circamstances had favored its cul- 
tivation and development. He was possessed 
of an energy of character, strength of will, and 
firmness of purpose of which few can boast. 
With him, to resolve was to execute, to at- 
tempt was to succeed. Through his whole 
course of study he had known no such word 
aa fail. He had just graduaved with honor; 
and he was now going forth, not a learned 
parrot, or a silly pedant, but a thorough 
scholar. His attainments were not limited to 
the books he had studied, or the languages he 





had learned. He was not one of those who 
are content to receive all their knowledge _ 
at second-hand; but he had accomplished 
that great object of education—had learned to 
originate, to think. 

About a week after leaving college, William 
Russel was seated alone in his library. He 
may be truly said to have been alone; and he 
never felt this so sensibly as at the present 
hour. He was an only child. No brother or 
sister had ever shared his joys or sorrows, or 
exulted in his successes. Nor had he ever 
known a mother’s love. He remembered 
visiting a little mound of earth, beneath which 
the ashes of his mother rested before he was 
able to read the inscription upon the tomb- 
stone. And when he was but a lad, the mor- 
tal remains of his noble father were laid by 
her side. 

William was left to the care and guardian- 
ship of a bachelor uncle, a pleasant, culti- 
vated, and amiable man, whose whole affections 
seemed now to be centred in his promising 
young charge. His affection was warmly 
reciprocated by his nephew, over whom he 
exerted an almost unlimited influence. But 
a few months after William had attained his 
majority, and before he had received his col- 
lege degree, the destroying angel took his 
uncle also, and he was left quite alone. 

He was now in full possession of the large 
estate left him by his father and uncle. But 
what mattered this to him? He had never 
felt the want of money, and he knew little of 
its worth. He regarded it as a convenience; 
but it had no share of his affections. 

He lived in the old paternal dwelling—a 
tasteful and neat residence, in a chaste and 
elegant style of architecture. It was delight- 
fully situated in a quiet and retired-looking 
place near the city of H The high lite- 
rary advantages which this town afforded 
precluded the necessity of his leaving home 
when he entered college. His father’s library 
became his study. The beautiful forest-trees 
which formed a grove near the house were 
often the only auditors of his spirited rehears- 
als, and their rustling leaves often sprinkled 
the early dew upon the pages of his open 
book. 

The door of his library was closed. He had 
been sitting for some time apparently absorbed 
in deep and earnest thought, until the tumult 
of his feelings would no longer permit him to 
retain his personal composure. He arose and 
paced the room in a restless and agitated - 
manner; sometimes walking with the rapidity 
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of one going upon some errand of haste; again 
standing fixed and motionless as a statue of 
marble. The varying expression of his face 
gradually became fixed into one of firm re- 
solve; his step became more even and mea- 
sured; and finally, with an upward glance, as 
though conscious of the need of superior aid 
to carry out the resolve which he had formed, 
he whispered, in a half audible, but calm and 
decided manner, ‘‘I willdoit.’? Then, throw- 
ing open the doors of the library, as though 
the atmosphere had become oppressive to him, 
he reseated himself in his leathern-covered 
chair, and looked out upon the waving trees 
and flower-bespangled lawn. Though a lover 
of nature, he was ot now in the mood to 
drink in her beauties. He rather sought rest 
and refreshment for his wearied and over- 
wrought mind. 

As he was thus seated, listlessly watching 
the play of the light and shadow, as the 
golden sunlight was momentarily obscured by 
a speck of cloud, or the passing breeze lazily 
lifted the branches of the trees and vines 
which skirted the avenue, he saw Charles 
Gardner, an old friend and classmate of his, 
leisurely approaching. When he entered the 
library, they exchanged greetings in a cordial 
and familiar manner; and Charles was soon 
extended at full length on a sofa, which stood 
opposite to the book-shelves. 

Neither of these gentlemen appeared to be 
in a very sociable mood. Charles was wearied 
with his walk on this warm July afternoon ; 
while Russel’s mind was too much preoccu- 
pied by the thoughts he had been entertaining 
to allow him to be very communicative. 

Charles retained his recumbeat position for 
some time, leisurely surveying the scores of 
volumes with which the shelves were fur- 
nished. Finally, he started up, saying, as he 
pointed to the books: ‘‘ What an assembly 
of wise ones you dwell among, Russel! I 
almost feel as though I were an intruder in 
their august presence.”’ 

“It often makes me feel my insignificance,” 
said Russel, ‘‘to see so many eminent names 
staring at me from my book-shelves. But I 
feel more emulation thanenvy. They have ac- 
quired fame by constant and unremitting toil. 
Though they may have raised the standard 
of human greatness to a dazzling and appa- 
rently inaccessible height, they have not, and 
cannot hedge up the way; but an upward 
path must ever open to earnest endeavor.”’ 

“Very true!’’ said Charles—* very true! 
We have every reason for encouragement and 





industry. The very toil which leads to sue- 
cess, if rightly pursued, is a pleasure. I 
would rather originate a true and beautiful 
thought than found a city.’’ 

‘*It might bring you more renown,’’ said 
Russel ; ‘‘ for, while our cities spring up, as 
it were, in a day, in the world of thought 
there really seems to be ‘nothing new under 
the sun.’”’ 

“You are not weary of your intellectual 
labors ?’’ said Charles. 

‘“*By no means,’’ said Russel. ‘‘I have 
hardly commenced them. How very little I 
have as yet accomplished !’’ 

**You need change,’’ said Charles; ‘‘ you 
need society. Your development will become 
one-sided and partial. Listen for one mo- 
ment, will you, to a suggestion I have to 
make? You are about commencing the study 
of a profession. Though I cannot sow con- 
tinue to be your companion in study, will you 
be my companion in moments of relaxation ? 


You may study, and dream, and plan, and » 


speculate, during the day, to your heari’s 
content ; I will not disturb or molest you, if 
you will but consent to spend your evenings 
with me.’’ 

**T am very greatly obliged to yon for your 
eonsideration,’’ said Russel; ‘‘and I appre- 
ciate the compliment; but you are aware, 
Charles, that I have very little taste for social 
amusements. It affords me more gratification 
to trace a few thoughts upon paper, solve a 
problem, or investigate a new theory, than to 
mingle in even the best society. There is 
something in our social intercourse so unpro- 
fitable and unsatisfactory. Besides, some of 
my best thoughts come to me in the evening, 
and—’’ 

‘* And we want the benefit of them,’’ said 
Charles. 

**T fear,’? said Russel, ‘‘the berefit would 
be lost both to myself and others, «s a mixed 
company always has the effect tu dissipate 
my thoughts.’’ 

‘* A very desirable result, sometimes,’’ said 
Charles, ‘‘and necessary to the health of 
mind and body. But I would not wish to 
lead you into fashionable dissipation. I wish 
only to introduce you into my own home 
circle.’’ 

**T would be a barbarian to refuse so great 
a kindness,’’ said Russel. ‘I shall be de- 
lighted to spend many of my evenings with 
you. But I hope you will not regard it as an 
unpoliteness or a neglect if I should some- 
times absent myself from even that charmed 
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cirele, as I am about resigning myself to the 
influence of one idea, or devoting my life to 
the accomplishment of one purpose, to which 
all other considerations must be subservient.’’ 

“‘T hope this absorbing idea is to do and 
get all the good you can as you journey on- 
ward,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ and that you will not 
allow a future possible good to make you for- 
getful of present duties. I cannot understand 
what has had the power to absolve you from 
the duties which all owe to society.’’ 

“True, Charles! true!’’ said Russel. ‘I 
have been so much alone that I have become 
too selfish.”’ 

‘Promise amendment, will you,’’ said 
Charles, ‘‘and meet me this evening at my 
home ?’’ 

‘“‘Thank you,’’ said Russel. ‘‘I shall be 
very happy to accept your kind invitation. 
You will see me at your home seasonably.” 

Charles took his leave; and Russel con- 
tinued his meditations until the increasing 
brightness of the evening star, looking in at 
the open door, reminded him of his engage- 
ment. 

Fair Venus! goddess of love and beauty! 
it is well that thou dost call this young man 
forth. What mortal had the power to resist 
thy influence ? 

Mr. Gardner’s residence was but a short 
distance from his own. The walk was accom- 
plished in a few minutes; and he was warmly 
welcomed by his friend Charles and the other 
members of the family, who had met, as was 
their custom, in their pleasant and cheerful- 
looking parlor, to spend the evening in various 
social enjoyments and recreations. Russel re- 
marked that, in accepting his friend Charles’s 
invitation to spend the evening with the 
family, he hoped he might cause no interrup- 
tion to their usual employments. 

They readily assented to this thoughtfal 
suggestion ; and the brief hours of that plea- 
sant summer evening were employed with 
those innocent pastimes in which all could 
take a part, and in which each felt an in- 
terest. 

There was, throughout this interesting fa- 
mily, a desire to please, with a willingness to 
be pleased, which made these daily recurring 
reunions as delightful as they were profitable 
to all. The evening was spent in reading, 
conversation, social games, and music; and, 
when the hour came for Russel to leave, he 
almost unconsciously found himself remark- 
ing to his friends: ‘‘ How very short the eve- 
nings are now!” 
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‘Very short, indeed,’’ said Mr. Gardner, 
Senior, ‘‘ especially as we preserve the primi- 
tive custom of retiring early. Wecannot now 
meet in the parlor much before nine o’clock, 
and we say our ‘good nights’ at eleven. But 
these two short hours are invaluable to me. 
This evening circle has become a necessity of 
my existence. At such times, the cares and 
anxieties of the day are quite forgotten ; and 
Iam happy in the society of my loved ones. 
If there is any earthly good for which I most 
devoutly thank God, it is for the blessedness 
of human love—the pleasures of a daily social 
intercourse with those friends whom God hes 
given us.”’ 

A shade of sadness passed over the face of 
Russel, which Mr. Gardner at once observed. 
In his enthusiasm, he had forgotten that he 
was addressing a lone one—one whom no one 
loved with the fondness of a parent, sister, or 
brother. 

‘Pardon me, Russel,’’ said Mr. Gardner; 
**T am very inconsiderate. You must be very 
lonely. Will you come and spend your eve- 
nings with us very often, if you find it plea- 
sant for you to do so? Come without 
ceremony. You will always be welcome.’’ 

‘*T fear,’’ said Russel, ‘‘that I would be an 
interruption to your enjoyment.”’ 

‘Not in the least,’’ said Mr. Gardner. 
‘On the contrary, I am sure we shall find 
you a very pleasant addition to our circle, if 
you will favor us with your company. I love 
to listen to your voice. It calls up pleasant 
memories, memories of my early college days, 
when your father was a classmate and inti- 
mate friend of mine. You have the same 
tone, the same look and manner that he had 
nearly thirty years ago. When he died, you 
lost a most noble father, and the world a 
benefactor. You, I hope, will live to do the 
work which he was called to leave unfinished.’’ 

Russel bade his friends ‘‘ good night’’ with 
many warmly expressed and deeply felt thanks 
for their kindness. 

When he reached his home, and his foot- 
steps echoed through the hall, as he passed 
the door of his darkened parlor, and sought 
his solitary room, he was overwhelmed with 
a feeling of utter loneliness. He felt more 
deeply than ever before the extent of his past 
losses. Most forcibly he felt the truth of that 
ever true passage: ‘‘It is not good that man 
should be alone.’’ 

The basement and back wing of Russel’s 
house were occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Norton 
and their maid Betsy. Mr. Norton was a very 
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capable farmer, and advanced his own and his 
employer’s interests by keeping the farm in 
good repair, and under a state of good culti- 
vation. As Russel was not much learned in 
the mysteries of farming, he considered Mr. 
Norton’s services as indispensable to him, 
and intrusted him with the almost entire 
control of his farming interests. Mrs. Norton 
was equally capable and energetic in her 
sjicre of duties. She had the entire care of 
the house, which she always kept scrupu- 
lously neat; but she never ventured to 
introduce any innovations in regard to the 
arrangement of the furniture, or to suggest 
that anything should be removed or added. 
She was mindful that Russel’s meals should 
always be well and seasonably prepared—that 
his house and his hose should be kept in good 
order, and that his linen should be without 
spot or blemish. What more could a man 
desire? What higher services could a woman 
perform for him ? 

Still, Russel began to feel dissatisfied ; not 
with his good farmer and his wife; no; they 
were all he could desire them to be. What, 
then, was the matter? This was a question 
he could not himself answer satisfactorily. 
He applied himself to his studies during the 
day with his usual energy; and it was not 
until evening that he felt his depression of 
spirits, felt that he did not possess every re- 
quisite of happiness. He would then some- 
times siep into his parlor, glance round at 
the empty chairs, extinguish the lights which 
Betsy always punctually placed there, and 
then return to his study. He would some- 
times open the piano, and, in performing some 
of his favorite pieces in his usual beautiful 
and skilful manner, would forget, at the time, 
that he had no appreciators, that not a human 
heart was gladdened by those sweet strains. 

Often, in taking his usual evening walk, his 
steps were directed towards the home of his 
friend Charles; and he could not well pass 
without calling ‘‘just to chat a minute.” He 
said: ‘‘ It was so pleasant there; Charles was 
so gay, happy, and witty—Mrs. Gardner so 
sensible, ladylike, and agreeable—Mr. Gard- 
ner so well-informed, social, and friendly— 
the children had such engaging ways—and 
Miss Emma had just finished her studies at 
schoul, and returned to contribute her share 
to the interest and enjoyment of that happy 
home circle.’’ 

We will not blame Russel, then, for calling 
oftener and lingering longer: than ceremony 
might require. 








PART II. 


Wuen autumn had put on her russet dress, 
and the sun had sensibly declined south- 
ward, and, what to many was more important 
still, the evenings had considerably length- 
ened, Charles Gardner left his happy home to 
dwell in a distant city. He would, he said, 
be engaged in business there during the win- 
ter—perhaps for many summers and winters 
yet to come, should there be a mutual satis- 
faction between him and the firm with which 
he thought to connect his interests. With 
many regrets the ‘‘ good byes’’ were spoken, 
and his chair was left vacant. It could not 
be otherwise than that the family should 
greatly miss the happy and light-hearted 
Charles. But they were cheerful, and re- 
signed to a separation which seemed to be 
for the best. 

It was very considerate in Russel to call 
more frequently than ever, now that Charles 
was gone. ‘‘ The family were so lonely,’’ he 
said, ‘‘he must call occasionally, and cheer 
them up.’’ Then there was no bass singer iv 
the family now ; and Lucy, the dear little pet, 
thought the music was so much richer with 
the bass, and Russel’s voice accorded so well 
with Emma’s, and with the instrument. Very 
kind in him, doubtless, to be so ready to use 
his lately developed social talents in the ser- 
vice of hi- ‘friends just at this time; and he 
may have thought it very unselfish, too; but 
another might easily have told which needed 
cheering most, this family, or his own lone 
heart. 

Winter came with its delightfully long eve- 
nings, delightful alike tothe lover of pleasure, 
of society, of quiet, and of home. 

When Russel commenced his legal studies, 
he had taken his books home, and read them 
in his library, parlor, piazza, or grove, as best 
suited his fancy, only occasionally spending a 
day at the office of Judge B——, and receiving 
from him directions and instruction. The 
Judge recommended this course, as he knew 
Russel’s mind was so well disciplined by study 
that he would apply himself sufficiently, not- 
withstanding all temptations to the contrary ; 
and he was fearful that too close confinemert 
and application might impair the health of 
his ambitious student. When winter came, 
the Judge wanted him in the office ; and his 
house became a place where he only supped, 
slept, and breakfasted. He could no longer 
be said to live in those deserted rooms. He 
now took comparatively little interest in any- 
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thing but his law studies and the society of 
his Emma. Yes; she had become his Emma 
now by promise—his fully in prospect. They 
would surprise Charles, who was to return 
about the first of May, by a wedding-party, 
when Miss Emma Gardner would become Mrs. 
William Russel. Emma felt sure it would be 
no difficult task to reconcile her good-natured 
brother to this arrangement. 

The birds and flowers of the opening spring 
were not more warmly welcomed by the lovers 
of song and beauty than was the return of 
Charles Gardner to the old family mansion. 
Nor was his influence unlike to that of these 
ever welcome visitors. He had a cheerful 
word and a sunny smile for all; and all were 
gladdened by his presence. 

The wedding-party passed off agreeably. 
Society for once was pleased, called them ‘‘ an 
interesting couple,’’ said it was ‘‘a very suit- 
able match,’’ and predicted much happiness 
in the future, both to the bride and bride- 
groom. 

Soon after the wedding, Charles returned to 
the city ; and Russel took Emma to his own 
home. He felt that he had now indeed a 
home where his heart found rest, and his 
spirit felt a joy and refreshment which he had 
never before experienced. How much brighter 
the sun shone on that dear old dwelling than 
it ever had before! The plot of grass before 
the door never appeared so green, or the flow- 
ers so beautiful. The rustling of the early 
leaves was whispering sweet music; and the 
birds were never so joyous or sweet-voiced. 
How beautifully the sunbeams danced upon 
the waters of that brook which went laughing 
through the meadow! and the little fishes 
never appeared to sport so gayly in its rip- 
pling waters. He could now stand upon the 
rustic bridge which spanned this little stream, 
forgetful of the flight of time, while admiring 
these various beauties, though he had often 
before crossed it, unobservant or unconscious 
of his surroundings. Had a new faculty in 
his nature been created, or had his heart only 
been awakened to new and sweeter influences 
than he had ever before felt? Ye who are 
best schooled in the heart’s mysteries may 
tell. He only knew that he was very happy, 
and that he felt very kindly to all created 
things—-felt that it was a real good to live in 
this world so full of love and beauty. 

The interior of the house was also trans- 
formed, not in appearance only, but in reality. 
Emma had a cultivated taste, and a happy 
faculty of combining the useful and the beau- 





tiful so as to produce the most pleasing effect. 
The ornaments which she introduced into her 
new home were net distinguished as being 
fanciful, but as being truly beautiful, as pos- 
sessing that kind of beauty which must ever 
have a pure and ennobling influence. A few 
well-selected pictures were added to those 
which already adorned the walls of the par- 
lor; a new carpet, of chaste and subdued 
colors, took the place of the one that was 
somewhat worn; the curtains that had already 
done good service gave place to others which, 
in hue and richness, better corresponded with 
the other articles of furniture; the time-worn 
books on the centre-table were removed, and 
their places occupied by more fresh and ele- 
gant volumes; and the stock of music was 
greatly replenished. The dear old piano was 
permitted to maintain its place by the wall, 
as it was regarded with a peculiar veneration, 
not for being the superb and fine-toned instru- 
ment that it was, but for having once be- 
longed to Russel’s mother. 

Other parts of the dwelling were also re- 
fitted, and adorned with taste and judgment ; 
and Russel was quite delighted to see his 
almost deserted house transformed into a 
beautiful and pleasant home. That simple 
social taste, and those agreeable domestic 
habits which he had formerly so much ad- 
mired in his neighbor Gardner’s family, now 
became the order of his own household. True, 
the family was very small, consisting of but 
the two members; but, as they were every- 
thing to each other, it left but little to be 
desired. Then kind friends would call very 
often, and increase the circle to very agreeable 
dimensions. How much more interesting Rus- 
sel must have become after marriage! or 
Emma must have been very attractive; for 
surely visitors seerned much more ready to 
come and spend an evening at his house now 
than they did when he more needed their 
company. Nomatter; Russel was not jealous. 
He was glad that so agreeable a change had 
been wrought by some instrumentality. 

The pleasant days of spring soon passed 
away. Never had the flight of time seemed 
to be so much accélerated. The days now 
never seemed an hour too long; and each 
evening was hailed with a new and increasing 
delight. Various little arts were practised, 
which afforded them amusement; and various 
plans were formed and carried out for their 
mutual improvement. Each day brought 
them new opportunities for the exercise of 
the nobler and better faculties of the mind; 
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and they were happy in knowing that the 
duties which lay within their sphere of action 
were well performed, happy in the enjoyment 
of 
* An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven.” 


Russel pursued his studies with that steady 
perseverance which insures a good degree of 
success ; but his motives, his thoughts, and 
feelings were wondrously changed. He still 
wished for success—not for selfish motives, or 
a desire to gain popular applause, but rather 
that he might be the more capable of doing 
good, might use his talents for the support of 
truth and right. His thoughts were centred 
less upon himself. His heart began to expand 
with love and good-will to man; and he 
wished for nothing so much as that all might 
possess what he already enjoyed, a peaceful 
and happy home. 

Observe him as he is now seated in his 
library where we saw him one year ago! His 
wife has gone out on some errand of love, and 
he is alone. His eyes are radiant with a 
clearer, purer light than formerly. It is not 
now, as then, the flash of an internal fire 
which seeks a vent, or an object on which to 
expend itself. It is the light of love, of hope, 
of peace, of a high and noble purpose quite 
uncommon for one so young and ardent. A 
close observer might see that this expression 
is not as fixed and steady as it may become 
by a few years of that kind of discipline 
which the last few months have brought him. 
Though it is now a little wavering, it may 
soon so gain the ascendency as to clearly tell 
that the :naster purpose of that heart cannot 
be changed. 

What has subdued the fires of passion that 
we then observed? What has changed the 
purpose then formed—has caused him to re- 
linquish without a murmur the then acknow- 
ledged master passion of his soul? O woman! 
though frail, though weak, thy influence is 
mighty, moulding strong man at thy will! 
O love! thou art truly a lion-tamer! 

Emma came up the avenue, and observing 
her husband in the library, she went in and 
took a seat on the sofa. Russel soon laid aside 
the book, which, by the way, he had not been 
reading, and seated himself by her side. 

**T have been thinking, my dear Emma,”’’ 
said Russel, ‘‘how very happy we are. I am 
80 much happier, and you will not think I am 
boasting, I hope, if I say that by your influ- 





ence I am wiser and better than I was a year 
ago—a year ago to-day. I remember it so 
distinctly. I then formed, as I thought, a 
high resolve; the first deliberately formed 
resolve I remember ever to have broken.’’ 

“I hope it has not been through my influ- 
ence,’’? said Emma, ‘‘ that you have broken 
any really high resolve; and I do not think 
you would voluntarily form any ot- =” 

**T then entertained a very grave ‘oke,”’ 
said Russel, ‘‘ which, but for you, n 2t have 
been a mistake of a lifetime.’’ 

‘*T am glad if I have been able to exert any 
good influence over you,’’ said Emma. “I 
wish I was able to influence you still further.”’ 

“You are, my dear, capable of exerting an 
almost unlimited influence over me,” said 
Russel. ‘‘Tell me, will you, my own dear 
Emma, what you would have me do, and it 
shall be done if it is not beyond the power of 
my poor capacity to accomplish it. It will be 
a labor of love to serve you.’’ 

‘¢T would have you think more highly,” said 
Emma, “of that capacity which you call poor, 
but which I know to be of a very high order.”’ 

** And use it mfore nobly,’’ said Russel. 

**T would not willingly overtax you,” said 
Emma, ‘‘ or wish you to exert yourself more 
than would be agreeable to you. But I hope 
you will not allow your devotion to the pre- 
sent happiness of your Emma to supersede 
every other consideration. You can not serve 
her better than by cultivating to their fullest 
extent those powers of mind which nature has 
s° liberally beStowed upon you. Emma would 
like to see her husband known and loved by 
others as well as by herself. She would not 
be so selfish as to wish to bind a giant mind 
even by the cords of affection.”’ 

**You would have me win a name ?”’ said 
Russel. 

**T would be most happy,’’ said Emma, ‘‘ to 
have my William attain to a proud eminence 
in the temple of fame, if he were not only 
quite out of my sight.’’ 

*T should fear the chilly atmosphere of 
such an elevation,” said Russel, ‘‘if I were 
able to attain to it.” 

‘*The atmosphere may be bracing, never- 
theless,’’ said Emma, 

‘“‘Possibly it may,’ said Russel. ‘ But 
while the intellect may expand, will the moral 
and emotional nature be proportionately de- 
veloped? Love is a tender plant, best nur- 
tured in the genial atmosphere cf home, by 
the domestic fireside.’’ 

‘It is pleasant to be loved by you,’’ said 
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Emma; “ but I would willingly make almost 
any sacrifice to see you occupying the position 
for which you are so eminently fitted by na- 
ture—to see you wear the laurels which you 
might so easily win.’’ 

‘“Would you be willing to sacrifice my 
love ?’’ said Russel. 

**T do not fear,’’ said Emma, “ being called 
to make such a sacrifice.’’ 

‘* Will I forfeit yours,’’ said Russel, *‘ by 
not taking your advice ?”’ 

A shadow passed over Emma’s face. She 
hesitated, and finally evaded the question. 

**T would like so well,’’ said Emma, ‘to 
see others appreciate you. I could love you 
so much more. I could be so proud of you. 
This desire is becoming almost a passion with 
me. It has been my constant dream ever 
since you told me your heart was mine.”’ 

‘*And you have been so long silent on this 
subject,’’? said Russel. ‘It may be well that 
you have. We have been very happy to- 
gether.”’ 

‘* We have been married but a short time,’’ 
said Emma, ‘‘and I did not see the need of 
my speaking on this subject until recently. 
You appear to have changed since I first be- 
came acquainted with you.”’ 

**And that change has not been agreeable 
to you?”’ said Russel. 

“You know you are always agreeable to 
me,’’? said Emma. ‘‘ But you appear to be 
less ambitious than formerly.”’ 

‘* Your observations are correct,’’ said Rus- 
sel. ‘‘I am less ambitious of distinction. I 
thought I had now something else to live for; 
and I have been learning to look upon my past 
dreams of greatness as very weak and un- 
wise.”’ 

‘*T beg you,’’ said Emma, “ to unlearn that 
new lesson you have been taking. I would 
not willingly be an obstacle in the way of your 
fame or your fortune. On the contrary, your 
renown shall be my greatest glory. When I 
consented to take your name, I hoped that ! 
might one day share your honors.”’ 

‘‘Were you then influenced by ambitious 
motives ?’”’ said Russel. 

‘*T was always very ambitious, ’’ said Emma. 
** Did not you know it ?”’ 

‘‘T hoped your affections predominated,’’ 
said Russel, “‘when you accepted me as a 
husband.”’ 

‘*They did,’’ said Emma; ‘ but I loved you 
for your intellect.” 

So saying, she arose, smoothed back the 
clustering curls of his dark brown hair, im- 
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pressed a kiss upon his forehead, asked him 
to excuse her, and passed out. She feared 
that she had already said more than wisdom 
or prudence would dictate. But she little 
knew the lion she was arousing! little knew 
the thorns that she was planting in her path- 
way! 

O Emma! you have been better taught. 
Why will you not heed the advice of your 
worthy parents? Why are we all so apt to 
lightly prize that which we have constantiy 
enjoyed? Why will poor, weak, human na- 
ture always grasp after some untasted or for- 
bidden fruit which may be pleasant to the 
sight, but oh, how bitter to the taste? We 
fear, dear Emma, that the tempter has entered 
your happy Eden. 

A new revelation had been made to Russel. 
For some time he remained fixed in the atti- 
tude in which Emma-had left him, trying to 
comprehend the full import of what had just 
been said» He could hardly believe the tes- 
timony of his own senses; the disclosure was 
so unexpected to him. One hour ago he was 
so happy; was reflecting upon the new and 
strange happiness which one year had brought 
him-—a happiness which he had never befere 
experienced, but which he was by nature so 
well qualified to enjoy. He had formerly 
lived an isolated being, having little know- 
ledge or appreciation of the joys of domestic 
happiness— 

“That only bliss of Paradise 
That bas survived the fall.” 
And now, the partner of his heart would banish 
him from the domestie hearth, would send 
him forth to battle with the exacting world 
that he might, peradventure, win a name, and 
bring the fancied trophy to grace his neglected 
home, and cheer her lonely heart. 

Ye who have loved a gentle being with all 
the strength of an ardent affection, who have 
lived but in her smiles, and delighted to an- 
ticipate her every wish, and then have sud- 
denly been awakened to the knowledge that 
you were not all that loved one’s heart de- 
sired, you only can know the distracting emo- 
tions which agitated the bosom of Russel, as 
he sat there, fixed as a statue, apparently 
almost petrified with feeling. 

O woman! thou art cruel as well as tender ; 
capable of giving as well as of alleviating dis- 
tress. How much you need the direction of 
Him who is infinite in wisdom ! 

In a tumult of feeling Russel arose, and be- 
gan pacing the floor of the library. How ex- 
actly now his appearance is like it was a year 
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ago! the same changing, troubled expression 
of countenance ; the same look and manner of 
indecision; the same burning temples, and 
estless, flashing eye. 

Oh, that some good spirit would now come 
to his assistance! that some superior power 
might now direct him, for on the decisions of 
this day may rest important results. 

This vacillating, uncertain state of mind 
continued much longer than it had formerly 
done; and the evening was far spent before 
he could compose himself. His countenance 
finally assumed a look of calm decision; and 
with an unwavering voice he again repeated 
the promise of a year ago, ‘‘I will doit;’’ but 
he did not now, as then, look upward as 
though invoking the aid of the Omnipotent. 

Emma entered the library, and again took a 
seat by her husband. Russel informed her 
that his decision was calmly and deliberately 
made to abide by her vounsels ; but he did not 
explain the fierce conflict of feeling he had just 
passed through. She was lavish in her con- 
gratulations and endearments, and promised 
to lend all her influence to his success. 

And dost thou know, thou until now most 
happy husband, how much anxiety, and toil, 
and bitterness of spirit, how many sleepless 
nights and burning temples the decisions of 
this hour will cost you? And you, dear de- 
luded wife, have you counted the cost ’—the 
heartaches, the loneliness and desolation you 
must experience as the price of this fancied 
bauble ? 

With a person of Russel’s ardent tempera- 
ment, the time to commence performing a 
chosen purpose is always ‘‘now.’’ He imme- 
diately set himself to work with a good share 
of that spirit which animated our fathers in a 
better cause—a determination to ‘‘ conquer or 
die.”’ The first glimmer of approaching morn 
now broke his fitful slumbers, and the mid- 
night hour often found him at his labors. His 
burning desire to accomplish his object be- 
came like a fever in his veins, giving him an 
unnatural strength. The tasks which he at 
first compelled himself to perform he soon 
learned to like. Nothing had the power to 
divert his mind from a purpose which soon 
became a master passion. He was very soon 


admitted to the bar; and in a few years he 
stood high in professional rank. Nothing 
connected with his profession escaped his re- 
searches ; and his power to act equalled his 
readiness to comprehend. 

History, science, literature, and law became 
his constant studies. 


He could seldom pause 





even to listen to the rich tones of his deceased 
mother’s piano, as it answered to the touch of 
Emma’s skilful fingers; or to hear her read a 
pleasant story or favorite poem. Even the 
voice of an infant—of his first-born—had not 
the power to awaken him, or secure his atten- 
tion. 

As Emma lay restless and feverish upon her 
couch, and Russel, who had consented to stay 
with her a short time, was seated near, exam- 
ining into the intricacies of some case at law, 
she could not help inwardly exclaiming, ‘‘ I 
wish I had a husband; one who was wedded 
to me, not to the world.’’ 

As her strength increased, she looked upon 
her boy, and thought that surely his expand- 
ing beauties would have the power to touch 
Russel’s heart, and once more call it home. 
With a maternal joy and pride she placed the 
tiny treasure in her husband’s arms, and 
asked him if it should not be named William, 
after his own dear self. 

‘¢ Just as you please, my dear,” said Russel, 
immediately returning the child to its mother. 
**T cannot possibly be troubled with babies 
now. Iam tospeak at the City Hall to-night, 
and I am not half prepared.’’ 

‘« And the next evening,’’ said Emma, ‘‘ you 
will spend with me, will you not? with us— 
Willie and I?”’ 

* Possibly,’’ said Russel, in an abstracted 
manner. 

But the next evening he was engaged, and 
also the next; and Kmma found that all her 
arts to please were practised in vain. She 
could seldom cause him to forget his favorite 
pursuits, even for an hour. The applause of 
the world, which he was now deginning to 
receive, was more prized by him than the 
endearments of his wife, or the growing pro- 
mise of his child. 

Cease your efforts, gentle Emma! The ful. 
tide which is now carrying your husband 
onward to popularity, possibly to fame, is 
stronger than any influence you can now 
exert. ‘‘ He is joined to his idols; let him 
alone.” 

One evening, as Emma was sitting in the 
solitude of her chamber, watching by the side 
of her little boy, who had been sick for several 
days, a feeling of loneliness and sadness came 
over her spirit, such as she had never before 
experienced. She felt that she was a neglected 
wife, that her child was almost fatherless. 
Though she knew that Russel was laboring 
diligently for that which she most dearly 
prized, her heart felt sad and desolate ; and a 
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coward voice whispered to her: ‘‘ What if, 
after all this sacrifice, he should not succeed ?”’ 

Courage, dear heart! There is no such 
word as ‘ fail’’ written upon your husband’s 
lofty brow, or in his intellectual eye. But 
hark, dear lady! There is a milder, sadder 
voice which would long ago have spoken to 
you if you would but listen and heed it. It 
is the voice of wisdom; and it says: ** What 
if he should succeed? What real good can 
worldly greatness bestow on its possessor? 
Will you for a bauble make a sacrifice for 
which nothing can compensate ?”’ 


Years came, and went, and brought their 
changes, They changed the once fair and 
generous-hearted Russel to a hard-featured 
man of the world. They changed his lovely 
but ambitious wife to a faded, sorrow-stricken 
woman. 

Russel has now passed the meridian of his 
life. Success has crowned his efforts—that 
kind of success for which he lived and labored. 
Worldly renown, and praise, and greatness 
all are his. He has pleaded at the bar with 





eloquence ; he has debated in the Senate with 
spirit and power; he has increased his know- 
ledge by study and travel; he has become 
celebrated as a scholar, an orator, and an 
author. His works are extensively read; and 
his voice has been heard by thousands; but 
not a heart has been made happier; not a 
hearth-fire burns brighter by his influence. 
He has joined himself to a popular political 
party. Most assiduously has he courted popu- 
larity, and he has won it. His name has even 
been proposed as a candidate for his coun- 
try’s highest office; but he has been so for- 
tunate as to escape this last trial. He is 
prematurely old; his hair is silvered ; and his 
strength is fast failing. He is worn and 
weary ; and now, covered with the scars, and 
stains, and wounds of battle, he has returned 
to his long-neglected family and home. Those 
scars are not upon his breast—they are within 
it; those stains are not upon his clothes— 
they are upon his conscience; and those 
wounds are such as human power may never 
heal. He has done his work. God help him 
to bear his reward! 





HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS AND THOSE WHO MAKE THEIR 
OWN DRESSES. 


BY MES. 


Hints on Braiding Cloaks or Dresses. 


Braipive has always been considered a 
pretty way of trimming, for ladies or children. 
A style now much in favor is a broad and nar- 
row braid, used alternately on silks, black or 
colored. It has avery pretty effect. Some of 
the prettiest cloaks now worn are nearly 
covered; rather a bold pattern would be 
necessary. Begin by putting on the wide 
braid first, and finish it before you begin the 
narrow. This last is put almost close to the 
wide ; and in braiding the wide, it being done 
in a large pattern, there will be places left for 
taste to be shown with the narrow. You will 
perceive that by mixing the wide with the 
narrow braid your cloak or skirt has a rich 
appearance. There is another style of braid- 
ing or embroidery ; it is a matter of taste by 
which name you call it. Have a piece of net, 


black or whit», the shape of the cloak, and a 
piece of rather thin glacé silk to match in 
size; now tack the silk and net together. 
There are two or three ways of tracing a pat- 





DAMAS. 


tern from the paper onthe silk. One is, to lay 
the silk on the paper pattern, and trace the 
outline with a common pencil ; this is a clean, 
neat way, and will very well answer the pur- 
pose of this style of braiding. Supposing you 
have your silk and net ready and the pattern 
drawn, any braiding pattern will do that is to 
your taste. Now chain-stitch with the sewing 
silk, the same color or any other that you 
may prefer, allover your drawn lines. When 
the pattern is entirely done, take a sharp pair 
of scissors, not too pointed, and proceed to cut 
out the silk, leaving the pattern so as to have 
nearly the appearance of a braid a quarter of 
an inch wide. If you purchase a braiding 
pattern, it need not be so large as the article 
you are going todo; you can copyit. A pat- 
tern suitable for wide braid will be best. An- 
other way of getting a braiding pattern ready 
is this: Trace on silver or tissue paper the 
patterm you are going to braid. Now tack the 
paper on the cloth or material, and braid all 
the lines on the paper, and when done tear 
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away the paper. This way answers very well 
for cloth, velvet, or any dark material. The 
next and last way I am acquainted with is to 
pierce well all the linesin your pattern; after 
which pin the pattern on the material, and 
rub it with French chalk, so that it goes 
through the holes on to the silk or cloth. 


How to cut out and fit a Body. 
Measure the lady you are going to fit with 
an inch measure. First, under the arm, duwn 
the seam of shoulder, across the chest from 
seam to seam, I mean the seam under the 
arm. Length from throat to waist. Length 
of back to waist. Across the back the same 
way as front. Now measure your paper pat- 
terns. Cut in common lining the paper pat- 
tern nearest your measure. Leave turnings, 
or cut your pattern larger in any part (if re- 
quired) half an inch. In making up your 
lining to fit, pin the body together on shoulder 
and under the arm. Tack the pleats or run 
them up with cotton. Take the lady’s mea- 
sure over her gown, but fit it on without it. 
Before you begin to cut, have a piece of paper 
ready written in the following manner, de- 
tailing in inches the respective measurements ; 
for instance, a middle size would be some- 
thing near these proportions :— 
Under the arm . ° . - 8 
Shoulder . . ° . - 
Chest ° ° ° ° - 19 
Length of front . ° ° « 7 
Length of back . . ° - 15} 
Across the back ° : - 5 


Hints on Shirt-Making. 


Having assisted the ladies with useful hints 
for themselves, I will now offer a few remarks 
to enable them to employ their leisure in 
doing something for husbands, brothers, &c. 
It is a constant complaint amongst the gentle- 
men that it is quite impossible to get a decent- 
fitting shirt made at home. Ido not think 
that wives or daughters are unwiiling to make 
a shirt; but what appears to me to be most 
wanting is a good pattern, and a few hints how 
to put it tegether. I will therefore now pro- 
ceed to explain this as clearly as possible. A 
man that has once worn an easy, good-fitting 
shirt, is not likely to wear one that sets badly 
in front, or that drags on the shoulders—two 
very common faults. A garment well made 
will last twice as long as an ill-fitting one; 
and it is necessary that a shirt should admit 
of the arms and body being moved in any di- 
rection. Calico or linen cut the wrong way 





of the thread will tear immediately. Some 
persons join pie °3 that they know to be 
wrong, but they do it for economy ; this, how 
ever, should not on any account be done. 
Those who are in the habit of cutting out 
shirts by the dozen have an advantage over 
those who cut a smaller number; but, by a 
little thinking before you begin to cut, all can 
be done well and right. I have frequently 
noticed that errors in cutting out amy article 
proceed more from want of attention than 
ability to do it right. The fixing of needle- 
work in general is too much neglected, and by 
the very persons who require it the most. A 
clever needle-woman fixes carefully her work 
with small pins or tacking-thread; while 
those who can scarcely work at all never think 
of putting a pin or packing-thread. This must 
be carefully attended to before you can make 
a shirt well. Many persons look only at the 
sewing. There are, however, two things to be 
considered before the sewing: first, to care- 
fully cut out the shirt; and thea fix it well to- 
gether, putting fulness where there should be 
fulness, and plain where it ought to be plain. 
If a gentleman has already a shirt that fits 
him, so much the better. You must unpick 
half of it, and carefully cut your calico or 
longcloth like it. By keeping one-half of your 
shirt not unpicked, it will show you the proper 
places for fulness. This is of great import- 
ance ; for if the fulness or gathers are not put 
in the proper place, a drag will be the conse- 
quence. Those who know a little of dress- 
making will find it an advantage in assisting 
them to make a good fitting shirt. I will now 
give some instructions how to proceed. 
Fronts, collars, and wristbands should all 
be cut out at one time, and, if possible, stitched 
and finished before the bodies and sleeves ; 
or else make the bodies and sleeves first. The 
stitching will look better if done by one per- 
son. Regular shirtmakers keep different hands 
to do different parts of the shirt. The reason 
for this is, the hand with practice in stitching 
becomes perfect; whereas, if you go from 
running to hemming, and from hemming to 
stitching, your work will never look well. 
Many persons will say, ‘‘ I would rather finish 
one shirt first.”’ This I agree to; but if the 
fronts and wristbands of all the shirts are first 
prepared, the making will appear less tedious. 
In cutting out your shirt you must mark 
carefully with a red or soft black lead pencil 
round your paper pattern before you begin to 
cut. By doing this, when you come to put 
the differenf parts of your shirt together, they 
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cannot fail to fit. The paper pattern should 
be the exact size of the shirt. When put to- 
gether, you will require to leave small turn- 
ings beyond the paper. Do no part of your 
shirt without measuring; you will find it a 
very easy affair to recollect the inches. Aoc- 
custom yourself in cutting any article to mea- 
sure all before you begin to work. Most of 
the shirts now made are intended to be worn 
with loose collars ; these are the most easy to 





make fit. The fault in the fitting of the shirt 
very often arises from the slope in the front of 
the neck; for instance, a man with a long 
neck will require very little sloping. But to 
save yourself any anxiety, have a good pat- 
tern, copy it, and when one shirt is finished, 
get it washed, and let it be worn; you will 
then very soon perceive if any trifling altera- 
tion is required. 





WIDOW REDSTREAK’S CHITCHAT 


BY KATE SEATON. 


Never knew why I was called the Widder 
Major? Well, Randy Clark, I must say it is 
cur’ous, seein’ you ’ve lived in Tattleville the 
matier of a year, or more, ’specially as I’m 
the widder of a man of sich milintary salu- 
brity as Major Redstreak was. Should like 
to know why I’m called so? There! did you 
ever? Poitry comes so nat’ral to me that it 
slips right into my common conversation, 
when I ain’t thinkin’ a word about it. People 
say, you know, that there never was a rale, 
ginwine poet that hadn’t ben crossed in love. 
Now, I, for one, know that that’s nothin’ 
more nor less than a clear, sheer, downright 
fabercation; for, afore I seed Major Redstreak, 
I didn’t know a young man in creation, ’thout 
*twas some blood relation (there! do you 
mind how ! fall right to makin’ poitry ag’in? 
Why, it’s as nat’ral to meas ’tis to breathe !) 
that I keered the snap of my finger for. 

But what on airth was I gwine tosay? I 
declare I’ve forgot! Oh, I remember now! 
I was gwine to tell you why I’m called the 
Widder Major. Come, Phrony Mills, it’s 
time you were in the kitchen, gettin’ the 
garding-sass ready for dinner, and makin’ 
that sweet cake! How much molasses shall 
you put into the cake? Why, the same as 
you al’ays do! how much do you s’pose? I 
wish that I could beat anything into that gal. 
She ’s as dull as a beetle—has to be told forty 
times, and forty more on to the eend of that, 
afore she can find out how to do the leastest 
thing. It’s sich a trial to me to be obleeged 
to talk so much when I’m in sich dilicate 
health. It makes me have sich a faint, gone 
feelin’ to my stomich, that it does seem some- 
times as if I should sink into the airth with 
exhausteration. And then she’s one of the 





ongratefullest critters that ever breathed the 
breath of life ; don’t seem to consider that, ef 
I hadn’t tuk pity on her, and tuk her hum, 
and fed and clothed her, in a likely way, she’d 
ben a town charge, 

Now Phrony ’s gone, I shall have more free- 
dom, as ’twere, to express my idees; sha’n’t 
have to pick out my words one by one, and 
then, fig’ratively speakin’, look at ’em, indi- 
vidiwally, through a spy-glass, afore I durst 
open my lips. I never could bear to havea 
child, like her, standin’ round gapin’, as ef 
she was gwine to swaller every word. 

She’s as much as gixteen, did you say? 
Well, I don’t know but what she is; but JZ 
don’t calla gal that’s sixteen anything more ’n 
achild. At any rate, it’s the exact age when 
a gal is allcur’osity ; and we should be dread- 
ful kerful what we say afore ’em. I feel it to 
be oncumbent on us, and a duty we owe to 
our youthful feller-critters, to set an example 
worthy for ’em to foller, both by word and deed. 

There, now, don’t be out of patience, Randy. 
I’m jest comin’ to the p’int now. You know, 
s’pose, that there used to be a Widder Red- 
streak that lived over t’other side of the town? 
She ’s married, now, and ’s gone into the State 
of Varmount to live. Didn’t know it? I 
thought everybody knew that; and, what’s a 
little cnr’ous, her name is Darcus, and so’s 
mine. You see, ef a stranger come into town, 
and inquired for the Widder Darcus Red- 
streak—meanin’ me, you know—ten to one 
he was directed to go where t’other one lived. 
Between you and I, ’tis my candid opinion 
that she’d never got married a second time 
ef ’t hadn’t ben for that. You see that a sar- 
tain widderwer, by the name of Spriggins, had 
heerd about me; and, findin’ things didn’t go 
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to his mind in the house, and seein’ how 
neglected and disconserlate-like his poor, 
motherless children were, arter he lost his 
pardner, he come to Tattleville on purpose to 
see me. But, bein’ directed to where t’other 
Widder Redstreak lived, he went and inter- 
duced himself to her, thinkin’, poor man, all 
the time, that she was the widder of the ma- 
jor. I, for my part, hav’n’t the leastest 
doubt but that she knew he had made a mis- 
take, but she was too mean to ondeceive him. 
Arter I found out that he’d ben there, I felt 
that I was in duty bound to send him word 
that it wa’n’t Major Redstreak’s widder he’d 
ben to see, but the relic of Lem Redstreak, 
that died not worth a sixpence. Besides, she 
was too young for a man like Mr. Spriggins, 
while i was jest the right age. As I was 
sayin’, I sent to let him know he’d made a 
mistake; but he writ back word that the bar- 
gain was made, and he didn’t feel free in his 
mind to break it. Some pertended to say that 
he didn’t want to break it—was glad he made 
a mistake—thought she was one of the world’s 
wonders, and that she was the handsomest 
woman he ever sot eyeson. But he didn’t 
see with my eyes, for I called her as humly as 
brush fence. 

Well, arter this crownin’ mistake was made, 
Squire Brown said that, for tho futer, he, for 
one, should call me the Widder Major; and 
then he says to me, says he: ‘ You see, Miss 
Redstreak, that it’s too bad for a woman 
that ’s been the pardner of a man like Major 
Redstreak, who was not on’y terrible indus- 
trious all the days of his life, but used to carry 
so much presence with him when dressed up 
in his rigimentals, partic’larly grand muster 
days, that he was over and over ag’in taken 
for a gineral, to be mistook for the widder of 
Lem Redstreak.”’ 

Then I says to him, says I: ‘* Never mind, 
Squire, as long as we’re like to git rid of the 
desaitful critter.”’ 

But the Squire says to me, says he: “I 
esteem it as a duty you owe to yerself, and 
the mem’ry of the Major; for, ef t’other wid- 
der was tuk for you, you ’ll stand the same 
chance to be tuk for her, even ef she does git 
married, and go off. Now, that will be de- 
gradin’ you, Miss Redstreak,’’ says he, “for, 
as everybody knows, Lem Redstreak, say the 
best of him that can be said, was a poor shift- 
less critter, that would set down as easy as an 
old shoe, as long as there was a spunful of 
meal in the meal-chist, or a potater in the 
suller.’’ 





So, from that time, Squire Brown called me 
Widder Major. Sometimes he put the Red- 
streak on to it, and sometimes he didn’t; and, 
he bein’ a man of weight and influence, every- 
body soon fullered his example. 

Though the Major was nat’rally of an ex- 
pirin’ mind, he wa’n’t a bit more so than I 
al’ays was. Now, I don’t mean to undertake 
to praise myself; that’s a thing I dispise, and 
al’ays did; but it’s nothin’ more’n the sim- 
ple truth to say that my motter was, when he 
was livin’, and still continues to be, up’ards 
and on’ards. I not only had an expirin’ mind, 
but a nat’ral turn for inquirin’ into things— 
was, aS you may say, a dreadful close ex- 
aminer. I never could bear to have the Ma- 
jor know more’n I did; so I used to study 
his milintary books a’most as much as he did. 
He used to say to me, saye he: “ Darcus, ’tis 
gwine out of a woman’s spear to consarn yer- 
self with milintary tacksticks.’’ But I telled 
him that I thought ’twould prove of rale bene- 
fit tome; would be of sarvice to me in reg’la- 
tin’ my household affairs, and larn me to keep 
everything in apple-pie order. So, findin’ 
how bent my mind was, he said he didn’t 
care, if I didn’t git to be a politicianer ; for, 
of all the hateful sights he ever seed or heerd 
of, one of the fair sex talkin’ politics was the 
hatefulest. 

Now, I wasn’t exactly of the Major’s mind. 
It’s a great kintry that we live in, Randy, a 
land of liberty and enlightenment, and not of 
heathenish darkness, and where, thank my 
stars! man, woman, and child are free to 
speak their minds. Ef a woman feels as ef 
she has a gift for talkin’ politics, ef she ’ll do 
it in a mild, candid manner, I don’t see, for 
the life of me, that there’s anything onbe- 
comin’ in it. But, when the Major got his 
mind fairly and squarely sot on a thing, you 
couldn’t move him a hair’s breadth more ’n 
you could the hill they call Old-bald-pate. 
So, arter argurfyin’ the p’int with him till I 
found there was no sich thing as turnin’ him, 
and makin’ him hear to reason, I give up 
beat—that is to say, appearantly—and telled 
him I should say nothin’ more about it, seein’ 
he was so narrerin his views. But mind you, 
for I al’ays had a good deal of sperit when- 
ever the subjeck of politics was interduced, 
either at hum or abroad, I tuk good keer to 
have my full sheer (there’s poitry for you 
ag’in) of the conversation; and, whether the 
Major minded it or not, I don’t know ; but, ef 
he did, he never said a word about it. 

But there, we all of us have our failin’s and 
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weaknesses! It’s no use lookin’ for parfec- 
tion in this sinful world; and bein’ a leetle 
tew sot about sartain things was one of Major 
Redstreak’s weaknesses. Ef he’d had some 
women I could name for a wife, ef there 
hadn’t ’a’ ben a desput tough pullin’ of caps 
sometimes, I ’ll never guess ag’in ; for though, 
as I said jest now, I had a good deal of sperit, 
I had the sense to know when to speak, and 
when to hold my tongue. 

Did I ever tell you, Randy, the first time I 
ever seed the Major? Never did. Well, I 
thought so. Should like to have me tell how 
*twas? Well, you see I’d jest entered my 
eighteenth year, and— There, Randy, some- 
body knocks at the outer door! Dew look 
out of the winder, and see ef you can tell who 
*tis! Judy Bray? Good gracious! what on 
airth sent her here? She’ll talk us to death. 
I never try to git a word in edgeways when 
I’m where she is. Shall have to take some 
futer opportunity to tell you about my seein’ 
the Major for the first time. Do, Randy, run 
and open the door! She thinks we are hard 
of hearin’, I guess, judgin’ by the way she 
knocks. She ’ll stay to dinner, I’ll warrant. 
Hope Phrony hasn’t spared the garding-sass. 
I dew wish she’d let folks know when she 
cale’lates to eat dinner with’em. EfI’d on’y 
knowed she was comin’ here to-day, I’d had 
an apple-pie made, a rale thick, homespun 
one to top off with, for, atween you and I, 
she’s a dreadful great eater. Now, I shall be 
obleeged to cut one of my nice mince-pies I’ve 
been savin’ so choice ag’inst the time Miss 
Squire Brown and her darter come to spend 
the arternoon with me. Land o’ Goshen, 
what a racket! Run, Randy, and let her in 
afore she staves the door down! I’m sure 
I’ve reason to be thankful that it’s made of 
good sound plank. 

Why, Judy Bray! how dew you do? How 
glad Iam tosee you! Began to think you 
never meant to step inside my house ag’in as 
long as you lived. Didn’t know but that 
you ’d taken a miff at somethin’. Come, take 
off your things! Ain’t gwine to stay but a 
few minutes? Well, I know better’n that, 
Judy Bray. This bonnet and mantiller have 
got to come off; and you ’ve got to stay and 
eat some dinner with us. Now, there ain’t 
the leastest use in yer sayin’ a single word, 
for stay you shall. When I’m detarntfined on 
a thing, I ginerally carry my p’int. Here, 
Randy, dew take her things, and put ’em into 
the best bedroom, where the flies won’t find 
’em. Be kerful, and not rumple that mantil- 





ler, for it’s a rale beauty. I thought, last 
Sabberday, it was the most genteelest-lookin’ 
one there was in the meetin’-us. I don’t 
know how I come to mind it, for I don’t allow 
myself to be spyin’ out the fashions when I’m 
to meetin’; but anything that’s so oncommon 
genteel as that mantiller will ketch my eye in 
spite of me, 

Now, Judy, take that rockin’-cheer, and 
we ’ll set down, toe to toe, and have a good 
sociable time. I’ve ben longin’ all day to 
have somebody slip in that I could have a 
good talk with. Randy’s ben here sev’ral 
days, helpin’ me about my sewin’; but, 
though she’s a well-meanin’ gal as ever lived, 
she ain’t much company for me. She’s never 
cultervated the intellectible faculties of the 
mind as you and me have, and so don’t know 
how to depreciate my views and feelin’s. 
Comin’, did you say? Well, she’s mighty 
spry for her. She’s dreadful slow moulded ; 
but I s’pose she’s afraid that she won’t hear 
every word we say. 





Tue Hovsenonp in OLpEN Times.—A servant 
who is absent from prayers to be fined one 
penny. For uttering an oath, one penny; 
and the same sum for leaving the door open. 
A fine of twopence from Lady day to Michael- 
mas, for all who are in bed after seven, or 
out after nine. A fine of one penny for any 
bed unmade, fire unlit, or candle-box un- 
cleaned after eight. A fine of fourpence for 
any man detected teaching the children bad 
words. A fine of one penny for any man 
waiting without a trencher, or who is absent 
ata meal. For any one breaking any of the 
butler’s glasses, twelvepence. A fine of two- 
pence for any one who has not laid the table 
for dinner by half-past ten, or the supper by 
six. A fine of fourpence for any one absent 
without leave. For any man striking an- 
other, a fine of one penny. For any follower 
for visiting the cook, one penny. A fine of 
one penny for any man appearing in a foul 
shirt, broken hose, untied shoes, or torn 
doublet. A fine of one penny for any stran- 
ger’s room left for four hours after he be 
dressed. A fine of one penny if the hall be 
not cleansed by eight in the winter, and seven 
in the summer. The porter to be fined one 
penny if the court gate be not shut during 
meals. A fine of threepence if the stairs are 
not cleansed every Friday after dinner. All 
these fines were deducted by the steward at 
the quarterly payment of the men’s wages. 
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A HOUSEHOLD TALE. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


(Continued from page 424.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue evening flew by with swift unconscious- 
ness. Agnes could scarcely believe it had 
gone, when the little bustle below announced 
the early arrival of her father and mother ; 
and in due time the concert-goers made their 
appearance, Kate, as usual, in a great state 
of excitement, describing audience and per- 
formers in a breath. 

‘*We had capital seats, after all, sister 
Agnes—side seats. You don’t know how 
Lewis kept us waiting, mother.”’ 

‘* Por my gloves or fan, which ?’’ 

‘Well, but you did. I should have been 
all in order, if you had come in good season. 
But we had capital seats, after all—next to 
the Flag party, only think! Oh, it was as 
good as a play to watch them! Mrs. Flag 
waddling in, with Jack Blair trolling after, as 
if he had been a spaniel or a footman, carrying 
her opera-glass, with her everlasting blue 
hood over his arm. I wonder if any one ever 
saw Mr. Flag. Is there any Mr. Flag, papa, 
orishea myth? Lewis was devoted to.Helen 

lorence in the recess. My dear Agnes, you 
should have seen him! made Joe as jealous 
as possible. Oh, I wish you could have 
heard Truffi sing that Ricci Waltz! Joe 
hardly spoke to Lewis coming home.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw !’’ i. errupted Lewis. 

‘You know sue didn’t ; of course, I under- 
stood it. She broke her new sandal-wood 
fan, she flirted it so hard to show she didn’t 
care.’’ 

** And Kate had five gentlemen around her 
at once,’’ said Lewis, in self-defence, for Agnes 
was looking at him with an inquiring scrutiny. 

‘*T dare say.’’ And Mr. Churchill, senior, 
gave that low, mellow, but all-pervading laugh 
that was so peculiar to him, betokening satis- 
faction with self, and the world in general. 
‘““What a puss!’ It was plain to see what 





* Entered, aceording to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Alice B. Haven, in the clerk's office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 
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delight he took in the conquests of his pecu- 
liar pet by the pinch he gave her white arm 
shining through the lace of her flowing sleeves. 

‘*She kept them all going at once,’’ added 
her brother, wickedly, “like Signor Blitz and 
his half dozen dancing plates.” 

‘*A great pity if Joe and I couldn’t have 
two and a half apiece. Besides, little Martin 
only counts half a one at any time. He says 
he shall be at riding-school in the morning ; 
and that reminds me—Joe is coming in early 
to try that duo in Semiramadis they sung 
to-night. Oh, Agnes, I wish you could have 
heard it! How well Truffi dresses! doesn’t 
she, Lewis? though you don’t know, of course. 
Some of them get themselves up abominably. 
I saw Pierson Hunter’s head popping up, 
every now and then, from that orchestra trap- 
door arrangement. Didn’t you, Lewis? Jee 
says he was at the Birneys, last Friday, and 
actually danced.”’ 

The silvery chime of the mantel clock broke 
in on this lively tirade. 

“Eleven! is it possible? Well, I must 
march off to bed, if Iam to be up so early. 
Good-night, mother! good-night, papa!’’ And 
she stooped to kiss him heartily before she 
vanished. 

‘* What a chatter-box!’’ said Lewis, as the 
door closed upon her graceful exit. ‘‘She 
looked so well, to-night, I was really proud 
of her.’’ 

“She always will be careless, though,’’ 
sighed the prudent Mrs. Churchill. ‘Only 
see how she leaves her things around—the 
piano and sofa fairly strewn with them; and 
there are her carriage boots on the mantel- 
piece.’’ 

‘*Never mind! I will take up the entire 
collection,’’ said Agnes, rising, with a sudden 
recollection of the lateness of the hour. 

As she passed her father, he drew her 
down, and kissed her forehead. ‘‘ Good- 
night, dear daughter!’’ And there was a 
shade more of earnestness in his tone than 
when addressing the petted Kate. 


——— 
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She was scarcely seated at her desk to note 
down the more needful of her visits when 
Lewis knocked for admission. 

‘Busy? I did not think you would work 
so late; and somehow an evening never seems 
finished until we have had our talk.’’ 

‘‘Come in; the morning will do quite as 
well, perhaps better than to-night ; I am quite 
stupid.’? And she pushed the papers away 
to show him that he was welcome. Certainly 
all the elements for a cozy chat were there ; 
and Lewis stretched himself lazily by the fire, 
and absently took up a paper-knife by way of 
a screen. 

‘*What made you so sober to-night, Ag- 
nes ?”’ 

‘Where? at the tea-table? I was thinking 
of a family I had seen this afternoon, espe- 
cially of a young girl scarcely older than 
Kate, and what thoughtless, purposeless lives 
those two were leading, when so many of their 
own age had actually commenced ‘the strug- 
gle for life.’ ’’ 

“You do not like Josephine !’’ 

‘I do not dislike her,’’ said Agnes, eva- 
sively. ‘‘She is certainly amiable and lady- 
like, but as thoughtless as Kate herself, 
and—’’ 

** And what ?”’ 

‘* Characterless. If there was necessity, 
Kate’s natural energy would exert itself. I 
do not think Josephine has the same decision 
and strength of purpose to fall back upon.”’ 

‘* What about that family you saw to-day ?”’ 
asked Lewis, changing the subject abruptly. 

Agnes’s face lighted. 

** Oh, I told you something about them two 
or three weeks ago, or of one of them—a little 
girl with very wistful eyes, and such fair 
hair.”’ 

**In tangles, that might be curls for the 
brushing,”’ said Lewis, quoting from the pre- 
vious description. 

** Yes; that’s the one.”’ 

‘*She promised to come to Sunday-school, 
or something of that sort, didn’t she ?’’ 

“She wanted to come. The child was 
anxious enough; but there was a mother to 
be asked. They live in Shippen Court.”’ 

**What! below Almond Street? Why, Ag- 
nes, what walks you take! You ought to 
arrange it so as to have the carriage. It’s 
out of the world.”’ 

“Not quite. Besides, I patronize omni- 
buses liberally. Ruth Norton, that nice little 
old body you know, told me she was sick. I 
stopped there to inquire the way.”’ 

VoL. LvI.—45 





‘*Just what mother said you would happen 
on, after you went out at dinner-time. She 
had quite a little fever about you. Some one 
had been telling her there was so much sick- 
ness in the lower part of the city. Really, 
Agnes, you must be careful! What in the 
world should we all do without you ?” 

A bright, affectionate glance thanked him 
for his brotherly solicitude, as Agnes went on 
to prove there was no necessity for caution : 
“It was nothing infectious, or I should net 
have considered it right to go. A lung fever, 
or pleurisy, something of that sort. The poor 
little thing had overworked herself. It seems 
there are younger children in the family, and 
she has strained herself taking care of them. 
I saw the mother first—not her own mother. 
She opened the door, and held it just so wide, 
with a baby in her arms, a cross, sour-looking 
child.’’ 

** Didn’t she ask you in ?’’ 

‘Oh, very few do that! I’m quite used to 
it now. I asked if I might come in; and she 
looked half inclined to refuse me then. I did 
not think I should see the child at all. Susie 
her name is.’’ 

**So I suppose you humbly asked permis- 
sion for that, too,’’? said Lewis, laughing at 
the idea of his sister’s seeking a favor where 
he considered her conferring a very great 
one. 

‘‘T managed to see the child, at any rate, 
and was more than repaid for the ungracious- 
ness of the mother by the pleasure it gave 
her. Oh, Lewis, I wish you could have seen 
that little pale face light up! Iwas struck in 
& moment by the difference between up stairs 
and down. The room was no better, not se 
good ; but it positively had an air of elegance. 
Now, don’t laugh; not in furniture—I don’t 
mean that, but the arrangements.”’ 

‘*Romantic to the last! How much am I 
to allow for embellishments in these narra- 
tives of yours ?”’ 

‘* Well, let me tell you. There was a dress- 
ing-table for one thing—one of those pine half 
circles, I suppose the foundation was, but 
covered nicely with white, and arranged as 
carefully as mine is there.’’ 

Agnes glanced contentedly around the room, 
and thought of the contrast between it and 
this unknown young girl’s humble chamber. 
She had seen it precisely as it was left by 
Margaret in the morning: the curtains of 
cheapest white muslin, looped neatly back ; 
the bits of carpet on each side of the bed 
arranged smooth and straight; the books— 
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Margaret’s only treasures—in perfect order on 
the swinging-shelf; while a willow work-bas- 
ket stood before the old-fashioned low wooden 
chair, half turned to the window. As Agnes 
had said, despite its plainness and poverty, 
there was a home-like air through the room, 
suggestive of natural taste and refinement, 
scarcely less than that exhibited in the pretty 
trifles she had gathered about her. 

Lewis was the regular recipient of his sis- 
ter’s adventures among her little flock, and 
listened at first chiefly because he saw she 
was greatly interested in this new member of 
it; but presently the playful carelessness of 
his expression changed when she came to 
Susie’s artless revelations. A visitor all to 
herself was a great event to the child—above 
all, such a visitor! one she had thought so 
much about, and to whom she could dwell on 
Margaret’s numberless perfections, instinc- 
tively sure of sympathy. ‘‘ Margaret had 
made the room so neat; she always kept it 
just so; she could not bear to have things 
lying about; and she had nursed her so beau- 
tifully, and served so much for mother, and 
found time to read to her, too.’’ 

‘**And such books, Lewis!’’ His sister’s 
natural enthusiasm rose with hertheme. ‘I 
looked to see what they were, and I was 
never more surprised; such books as we 
like—Thomas 4 Kempis! only think! and 
Jeremy Taylor! half a dozen other volumes 
that | have here in the book-case; besides 
Susie’s favorite, ‘The Parent’s Assistant,’ 
you used to like so much when you were a 
boy.’’ 

‘**Lazy Lawrence,’ and ‘The Little Mer- 
chants!’ I hav’n’t thought of them in an 
age. I suppose you saw this wonderful Mar- 
garet?’’ And, as he spoke the name, a sudden 
recollection flashed upon him of those same 
wistful eyes appealing to him from his clerk’s 
teazing, and of the Margaret who had greeted 
the child so affectionately. 

‘*No; but I want you to point her out to 
me the next time I come tothe store. I was 
quite astonished when her sister wound up 
the history by telling me she was in it, and 
how good Mr. Churchill had been ‘to let sister 
stay home a whole week, and nurse her, when 
the other gentleman said No.’ Don’t you feel 
flattered ?”’ 


But Lewis did not smile now. He was 


thinking what a very odd coincidence. 
‘*Is she pretty? 
ladylike, at all events.’’ 
‘*Very ladylike, and quiet. I remember 


I’m sure she must be 





about the leave of absence; she only came 
back to-day.’’ 

‘So Miss Susie informed me, and told me a 
great many other things. Perhaps I ought 
not to have listened ; but it appeared to give 
the child so much pleasure ; and I den’t know 
when I have been so much interested. I should 
suppose Margaret nearly supported the whole 
family.’’ 

‘Where ’s the father? What isthe ?”’ 

‘*A genius, as near as I could make out, 
slightly mad on the subject of perpetual mo- 
tion, or some such fancy. Snsie said some- 
thing about a patent that took so much 
money, and her father making machinery.”’ 

‘“*T know him—about him, I mean. Is that 
her father? Mr. Cooper was telling me only 
a few days ago. He applied to him to get 
some kind of a patent through. Why, Agnes, 
it’s odd, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘*Very,’’ said Agnes, warmly. ‘It’s hard, 
though, for this young girl, isn’t it? And 
then the mother and those children! She 
must have a great deal to contend with, 
though Susie was too well taught to speak of 
family differences. I could see for myself, 
when I came down stairs again, the mother 
evidently did not like my long stay. I am 
very glad I went, though she would not give 
a promise about the Sunday-school. I don’t 
intend to lose sight of them.’’ 

Lewis did not volunteer any remark. She 
looked to see what occupied him. It was the 
broken fan, Josephine Wright’s, which he had 
taken out of his pocket, and was trying to put 
together. 

‘So it was true, then, Josephine’s mishap.”’ 
She thought perhaps he was tired of her pro- 
tégées, and, grateful for the interest he had 
already shown, was ready to talk of what he 
cared as much for. ‘‘ You will have to give 
her another. Christmas will be a good oppor- 
tunity.”’ 

“Yes. It is almost here. What made you 
look at me so steadily when Kate told that 
ridiculous story? She broke it tying her 
hood, just as we came away; and, as a duti- 
ful cavalier, I picked up the pieces.’’ 

“Oh, we had been holding a council of 
war—father, and mother, and ‘sister Agnes’ ! 
Father asked who had gone with you, and 
then suggested that it was high time you were 
married.”’ 

‘To Josephine!’’ Lewis started up, and 
jeaned against the mantle in an attitude par- 
ticularly mannish, back to the fire. 

‘““Not exactly.”? Agnes scarcely knew 
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whether to smile or be troubled at the start. 
‘‘That made him think of it, I suppose, at 
the moment; and mamma said there was a 
house next to Anne’s that would just suit 
young beginners. I suppose Anne had said 
how nice it would be if you should marry, and 
take it. Mother was in raptures with Char- 
ley, as usual. He really tries to walk a little. 
I don’t know but I’m quite as proud of him 
as they are.”’ 

‘* Agnes,’’? said Lewis, relapsing into a 
gravity more like the ‘‘ young Mr. Churchill’’ 
of the store than any look he had worn since 
entering the house, ‘‘ why is it that the best 
of people can’t let well enough alone, and are 
always match-making for any one who has 
reached twenty-five or seven, without making 
one for themselves? Can’t people be just as 
happy single? Is Anne any better off than 
you are with her housekeeping troubles and 
Charley’s teeth? Now, do you really think 
so, Agnes ?’’ 

A shadow, as of sudden painful thought, 
passed over the face into which he looked so 
earnestly; but he was too much engrossed 
with the thought of the moment to remember 
what secret spring he had touched. 

‘* Those who love each other truly think it 
the only real happiness—marriage, I mean. 
Father and mother, now—what satisfaction 
they take in each other’s society, and in us! 
That is what I often think of. Single life is 
well enough in youth, with its hundred plea- 
sures and pursuits, or through life, if God so 
oxder it; but, if He leaves the choice to us— 
a childless, companionless old age! think of 
it, Lewis !—how much life-discipline it will 
take to make us cheerful then, unselfish, and 
useful to others, feeling all the while that 
there is no one on whom you have the claim 
of the nearest ties and affections !”’ 

That she had thought of it with more than 
common feeling was evident in the tremulous 
though eager tone in which she spoke. 

‘*Forgive me, sister! I did not think! do 
forgive me!’’ Lewis took the hands she had 
unconsciously clasped together in his own. 
‘*But let me ask you one thing more. I am 
in serious earnest. Tell me what you think 
are the elements of a happy marriage—what 
should you look to first of all.’’ 

‘* Principle,’? said Agnes, earnestly, ‘ re- 
ligious principle, for all others will be found 
wanting, if it be put to the test of a harsh 
experience ; and then there is no fear of habit 
sarried into daily life. 
you 


or temper, if it be 
‘Charity suffereth long, and is kind,’ 





know, ‘doth not behave itself unseemly.’ 
That whole description is only the portrait of 
a true Christian woman or man, thoughtful, 
considerate for others, gentle in speech and 
action, the truest refinement. This, united 
with sympathy of intellect and heart, goes to 
make up the firm, unshaken trust and life- 
long friendship which seem to me the ouly 
true marriage.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Agnes,’’ said his 
abruptly ; ‘‘God bless you, dear sister!’’ 

So they separated ; but she heard him, long 
after, walking up and down in his own room, 
the movement betraying in him 
thought or quiet deliberation. For herself, 
painful memories and long-stifled yearnings 


brother, 


restless 


, had been called forth, an old struggle renewed, 


which she had thought ended forever; and 
she could only pray for the peace which it was 
the study of her life to attain, and which is 
surely promised to those who seek it. As if 
in answer to the strong crying of her lonely 
heart, the rhythm of one of her favorite Keble’s 
most consoling thoughts floated like a strain 
of music through her mind as she tried to find 
forgetfulness of the past in sleep :— 
“Why should we faint, and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die? 
Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reason why we smile or sigh.” 
And again :— 
“0 Lord, my God, do Thou Thy holy will! 
I will lie still. 
I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 
And break the charm 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father’s breast 
In perfect rest. 
*To the still wrestlings of the lonely heart, 
He doth impart 
The virtue of that midnight agony 
When none was nigh 
Save God, and one good angel to assuage 
The tempest’s rage.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THERE are some days occurring in protracted 
storms when the clouds break away unex- 
pectedly, and the sunshine and blue sky 
gladden us, though we say to ourselves unbe- 
lievingly that it cannot last, and there is 
more darkness for the morrow. 

So it was in Margaret’s horizon the day of 
her return to her duties. Her heart beat free 
and fast. Her step unconsciously followed 
the quickened pulse. 
than mental exhilaration, for there were the 
little debts of the week past rising now and 


It was more physical 
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then to her remembrance like great strings. 
There was the danger of a relapse for Susie, 
especially now that she was left to herself 
again; and the moral atmosphere of her home 
was unchanged, after all her seeking for peace. 
But she kept all these afterthoughts in abey- 
ance ; she was returning to active duty ; Susie 
was better for the time, at least; the sun 
shone; the air was fresh and bracing. Mar- 
garet wondered how she could have given up 
so entirely to despondency the week before. 
There was one unacknowledged element in 
this change of mood. She should see the 
kind friend who had procured her the respite 
so much desired, and perhaps have an oppor- 
tunity to thank him, and say that her sister 


was convalescent, as he had kindly hoped she 


would be. 

How cheerful the old store looked that 
morning! How pleased the girls seemed to 
be in having her back again! She felt a 
kindly glow towards all; and they noticed 
how communicative and even playful she had 
grown in her absence. 

‘*It’s just one of Addy Long’s stories, de- 
pend upon it,’’ said Mariane, as she left the 
little cloaking-room. 

‘What is ?’’ asked a new-comer, who had 
been appointed to her situation since Margaret 
had left. ‘‘ Who is that—the girl that just 
spoke to you? What a sweet smile she has, 
and a nice figure, too! If she only was 
dressed better, she would be what people call 
queenly.”’ 

Miss McIlvaine was fond of novel-reading, 
and used superlatives. 

‘* Margaret Grant queenly! in that everlast- 
ing chintz frock and linen collar !”’ 

There was a false note in the laugh which 
Addy Long, just entering, intended to be ex- 
tremely merry—a harsh, scornful tone, that 
jarred all the more coming from such beauti- 
fal lips. 

‘*Is that Miss Grant? I thought you said 
she was not coming back.”’ 

‘Well, I did think so; but it seems she’s 
here again ; can’t take a hint; it was a polite 
way of giving her a dismissal, for nobody ever 
heard of.leave of absence, except one week in 
summer, when Caleb Choate is about. Pity 
she hadn’t understood it !’’ 

**What makes you always so spiteful to- 
wards Margaret?’’ asked Ellen Boyne, who 
was never afraid of expressing her opinion. 
‘*For my part, I don’t believe there’s any- 
thing wrong at all; or, if there is, it isn’t 
Margaret.”’ 





Addy Long turned, with a stamp of her foot, 
and an angry light in her eyes. 

‘*What do you mean, Ellen Boyne? Do 
you mean me? You’d better not!’’ 

‘“‘Take any cap that fits,’’ returned the 
other, with provoking carelessness. ‘‘ Those 
that live in glass houses know whether stones 
hurt. You’re jealous of her; you know you 
are. You’ve been ten times as spiteful since 
Lemon actually went to see her.’’ ‘ 

**The best thing he could do. Once was 
enough. I only wish you could hear him tell 
it himself! Though, to be sure, he only went 
out of curiosity. Of course, such a man as 
Albert Wood never could fancy such a plain, 
stuck-up creature.’’ 

‘* There she goes !’’ said Helen to her new 
acquaintance; ‘‘that’s just like her! She 
can’t bear to have any of us noticed, and is 
jeaious of Margaret about customers and all. 
For my part, I don’t care a pin, only Marga- 
ret’s worth ten of her. Youll find us all out 
in time.’’ 

Fortunately for Margaret’s present mood, 
tiie hurry of the day prevented any collision 
between herself and her pretty neighbor ; 
although it gave her only the most distant 
glimpse of Mr. Churchill, and allowed no op- 
portunity for thanks. So the hours ran on 
smoothly enough; and at night came an un- 
looked-for happiness. 

Do not smile, dear ladies, because the unex- 
pected receipt of so pitiful a sum as four 
dollars made Margaret happy. It would be 
nothing to Mrs. Bond, whose husband, having 
been successful in yesterday’s speculation, 
has divided with her, and poured ten bright 
golden eagles into her willing hand. Josephine 
Wright, with a party of young friends, has 
just spent the amount, without a thought, 
for confectionery, at Parkinson’s. But Jo- 
sephine has only to say, ‘ Please, papa,’’ 
and display her empty purse to have it filled 
again. Mrs. Bond has hurried down town, 
not to settle her little bill for the party dresses, 
but to spend half of this unlooked-for prize 
in a set of lace and embroidery, to be worn 
with the brocade. Mrs. Bond thinks—for 
she does think sometimes—what weary work 
those store girls have, and wonders what 
enjoyment of life ever falls to their share. 
She has forgotten that a new pupil once 
caused her more pleasure than the set she 
has just secured at twice the cost of the les- 
sons she toiled through cold and heat to give. 

The regular day of settlement for the sala- 
ries had occurred in Margaret’s absence ; and, 
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while she was thinking within herself whether 
to ask Mr. Choate for the amount due her, 
which was most pressingly needed at home, 
one of the cash boys laid a note on the counter 
before her. It was an unprecedented thing 
with her to receive a letter from any one; but 
the clear handwriting on this envelope left no 
place for speculation as to its authorship. It 
was the simplest of business transactions ; 
yet Margaret’s heart overflowed with happy 
thoughts as she read it :— 


‘Miss Grant will please find inclosed the 
amount of her month’s salary. 
Lewis CaURCHILL.”’ 


There was the amount in full; but it might 
not, how very 


Choate 


have been an oversight; if 
kind and thoughtful! Mr. 
know when she went to sign her receipt; but 
Mr. Choate was not disposed to countenance 
this irregularity by discussion. ‘‘ If his part- 
ner had inclosed it, there could be no error. 
Mr. Churchill was always correct.’ Even 
Miss Choate was transiently softened for Mar- 
garet’s day of sunshine, and appeared a de- 


would 


gree less curt and unapproachable than usual. 

Ellen Boyne was folding together a remnant 
of mousseline as she returned to her post. 
** Pretty, isn’t it? Somebody will get a child’s 
frock out of it at a bargain,’’ she said, holding 
it up for a moment to pin a memorandum of 
the reduced price upon it. It was the crim- 
had 


made 


son pattern Susie admired so much. 


Margaret had seldom even the most 
trifling purchase without the grave delibera- 
tion which necessity had made second habit ; 
but just at that moment she felt so rich, and 
so hopeful for the future—she could not have 
told why—that she made Susie a sharer in 
the day’s happiness by the purchase of the 
coveted frock. 

The weight of the little package, trifling as 
it was, kept her in a glow of satisfaction all 
the way home, although the weather had 
changed, and long before her walk was ended 
the feathery snow-flakes had covered the side- 
walk. Fortune had certainly conspired to- 
wards Margaret’s red-letter day. Her father 
was at home before her, an unusual thing of 
late; and Mrs. Grant, with her baby on her 
lap, sat comfortably before the stove, her face 
beaming with the effulgence of the cloud- 
castles she was already constructing. 

‘*Ah, Margaret !’’—and her father started 
up as 
Snowing? 
I jast came in, and I didn’t notice it. 


she opened the door—‘‘ tired, eh? 
Why, you don’t say it’s snowing! 
Never 
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mind; you won’t have the walk much longer. 
There’s not a doubt left out 
leaped the precious tidings—‘‘ not a doubt. 


now’’—and 


We’re just as sure of that patent as we are 
of New Year.’ 

‘Oh, father!’’—she was just in the mood 
to be dazzled by the prospect—* oh, it can’t 
really be so!”’ 
sha’n’t hear 

Mr. Adams 


wouldn’t make Cooper an offer for his share 


though 


positively for a day or two yet. 


‘Sure as fate; we 


on an uncertainty. No, of course not, such a 


matter-of-fact man as he is!”’ 

Oh, father, what if it 

should come to anything, after all!’’ 
“Should? Why, it das, child! You shall 


have every cent back, and more, too, next 


“Did he really? 


month, this time.’’ 


‘“*The first thing to be done is to move into 
a little more respectable neighborhood,”’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Grant, whose ideas of gentility 
“eT 


should think we might go into South or Lom- 


had never been satisfied with a court life. 
bard. There’s some nice private houses in 
South; and one thing I’m bound to have— 
front stairs, and a stair-carpet, and brasses— 
something like folks. 
in this kind of style, I can tell you!”’ 

The door at the foot of the offending back 
stairs was open. ‘‘ Margaret !’’ called a faint, 
impatient little voice from the chamber above. 

** Yes, dear.’’ And, hiding the child’s pre- 
sent under her shawl, with a half smile of 


I’ve lived long enough 


expectancy at the pleasure it was to give, 
Margaret turned to go. 

‘*Oh, Margaret!” called her father, ‘‘ you 
had better say to Mr. Churchill, to-morrow, 
that he must look out for some one to take 
your place. I can’t have a child of mine stand- 
ing behind a counter, at any one’s beck and 
call, after this !’’ 

The poor haggard face lighted up with a 
pitiful pride; but it was only natural when 
such great good fortune had befallen him, and 
when he really loved Margaret better than 
anything but this dumb idol, this patent. 

‘*Oh, dear, I thought you never would come 
up! What were you all talking about down 
there ?’’ was salutation. ‘* Never 
mind, though, now. The lady’s been here, 
Margaret—been here to see me, just me! and 
she stayed—oh, ever so long, and talked so 


Susie’s 


much !”’ 

Here Susie’s conscience checked her a little ; 
for, now that she came to think of it, she had 
done most of the talking herself. 

‘‘What lady?’ said Margaret, holding up 
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the package. ‘‘See there, Miss Susie! some- 
body’s Christmas present !’’ 

‘“*Did you have one? Did Mr. Churchill 
give itto you? Oh, I’m so glad!” 

It never occurred to Susie that she could be 
the recipient. 

Margaret snapped the string of the parcel, 
and tossed it into the bed. 

‘*Does that look like me? who said they 
thought it was pretty enough for a queen.”’ 

Susie was no monarchist. All her queens 
dwelt in fairy-land ; and, when Margaret had 
lighted the lamp, and held it close to the soft, 
bright folds, Susie thought that, if winter ever 
came to that blissful region, Titania herself 
might be glad to have anything so pretty in 
her wardrobe. Even the visit which she had 
been burning with impatience to tell Margaret 
about was eclipsed for the time. Susie had 
never had an entirely new dress bought for 
her in all her life before. She returned to its 
contemplation constantly through the eve- 
ning, breaking off from fragmentary snatches 
of the visitors’ conversation, and did not at 
all mind Margaret’s preoccupation, as she 
bent over her needle. 

Down stairs, there was a murmur of voices 
until long after Susie fell asleep, wondrous 
plans laid for the future, interspersed with 
reflections from Mrs. Grant ‘‘on people that 
had held their heads a little too high, and 
were now to see that some other people were 
as good as they.’’ Mrs. Grant’s world was 
quite as well worth striving to outshine, in 
her estimation, as your world and my world 
seem to us; and she gloried chiefly in the 
sensation she was about to make in its midst. 

Margavret’s secret exultation may have been 
equally at fault; but, for that night at 
least, she gave full scope to imagination, and 
dreamed waking dreams of the possible. Her 





heart had given a great bound, and freed itself 
from the bonds in which it had been held so 
firmly. If it were so, all true, as her father 
said, what strange things might not come to 
pass! And she took out the little note, look- 
ing through a bewildering mist at the clear, 
decided signature of a name. She denied it 
to herself no longer. That had the power to 
thrill her heart with almost as wild a pulse as 
the low words or the kindly glows, that had 
been bestowed on her penury of love and 
sympathy from time to time. The business 
formality and coldness were nothing. Her 
own name and his were written there on the 
self-same sheet. 

It was a wild, reckless mood to which she had 
given way; and, though all alone in the soli- 
tude of her room, her face burned with blushes 
at the daring thought that one day they might 
meet on more equal ground, where it would 
be no longer madness to return the kindly 
pressure of his hand, and lock up into his 
eyes. She did not check it fully; no, not 
even when she felt that the dream came be- 
tween her soul and Heaven. She could not 
cast it out wholly; and she could not pray 
while she refused to do so. 

Poor Margaret! if she could have seen him 
at that moment, with the intoxicating light 
and perfume, music and beauty around him ! 
or, rising up to leave the crowded hall, with 
that fair, slender figure leaning so closely on 
his arm, while he stooped almost to the touch 
of those soft curls, in reply to the pretty 
shiver and complaint of the crowd and the 
cold night air! It may be that the angel of 
sweet dreams might not have met the warning 
at her pillow— 

“Stand off! 
She sleeps, and did not pray!” 





THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. XIII. 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

THE HORIZONTAL LINE.—THE VANISHING POINT. 

P. Last month, Ion, we made a drawing of 
a square, in which the middle of the square 
was on the same level as youreye. Now, I 
will put a square before you, and will place it 
below your eye. What do you call the line 
which marks the height of the eye? 

Ion. The horizontal line. 
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P. Well, then, here is the horizontal line 
drawn with dots ; and the square is below it. 
Which side of the square is nearest to the 
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horizontal line, the right-hand side, or the 
left-hand side ? 

Ion. They are both at the same distance, 
because the square is in front of me. But 
please, papa, turn it round. 

FP. Iwill. Here it is, at the side of you. 


L. Yes; that is drawn according to the rule 
we made last month; for now the right-hand 
side seems to get nearer to the horizontal line, 
because, as that side is more distant, the 
space between it and the level of the eye 
seems to become smaller. 

Ion. So that, when lines are below the level 
of the eye, they must run up to it. 

P. Well, that is anotherrule. Say it again. 

Ion. When we make a drawing in perspective, 
the lines below the level of the eye must run up to 
the horizontal line. 

P. Now, I will put the square up higher 
than your head. See, it is placed above the 
horizontal line. I am going now to turn it 


round, with the left-hand side near to you; 
so imagine in your mind the further side. 























Jon. I have thought of it, papa. 

P. Which side will be nearer to the hori- 
zontal line? 

Ion. Why, the further side will seem to be, 
as it was in the other one. The space be- 
tween the square and the level of the eye 
must seem to get smaller, as we said at first. 

P. Then, in which direction will the lines 
run—up, or down? 

Jon. Downward, papa. 
space to become smaller. 
other rule; may I? 

P. Yes. 

Ion. When we make a drawing in perspective, 
with lines which are above the level of the eye, 
they must run down to the horizontal line. 

L. And I suppose that, if we were tu make 
a number of squares in a long line, as the 
lines would all slant to the horizontal line, 
the distance from the squares to the line would 
get smaller and smaller, just as in the leng 
row of squares we drew last month. 

P. Yes. I will make another drawing for 
you. Here is a front view of a long wall, 
which is below the level of the eye :— 


They must, for the 
So I can make an- 
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Ton. Is that the level of the eye, papa, 
above the wall? Then, when you drew it, 
you must have been looking out of a drawing- 
room window from some house opposite. 

P. Yes; so I was. Here, again, is a side 
view of it. Iwas in a house at the end of the 





wall when I drewthis. I could see round the 


corner. You see, in this picture, how the 


distance from the lines of the wall to the 
horizontal line seems to be gradually smaller, 
until the wall becomes so small that it seems 
to vanish altogether. 











L. That is because at last there seems to 
be no distance between its lines and the hori- 
zontal line, for they all meet in one point. 

P. And that point where the distance from 
the wall to the horizontal line is so small that 
you can hardly see it—that point which is so 
far from the eye that the object seems to 
vanish entirely—would you like to know what 
it is called ? 


| 





W. Yes, please, papa. 

P. It is called THE VANISHING POINT. 

W. And that is exactly the proper name 
for it. Now, papa, we have learned enough ;- 
so we will make up another lesson. Come, 
Lucy, and bring the slate. 


LESSON 7.—PERSsPECTIVE. 


1. When we draw objects in perspective, a 
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line should be drawn across the picture to 
show the level of the eye; so that we may 
know which objects are above the eye, and 
which are below it. This line we call the 
Horizontal Line. 

2. When we draw objects in perspective 
below the horizontal line, their lines must run 
up to that line. 

3. When we draw objects in perspective 
above the horizontal line, the lines of the 
object must ren down to that line. 

4. The distant point on the horizontal line, 


where the lines of the object meet, is called 
the Vanishing Point. 

P. I have never seen a line run yet, Lucy. 
If you make a drawing, and set the lines run- 
ning, they will very soon be all gone, and you 
will have only the blank paper again. 

L. I mean, papa, they slant to the horizon- 
tal line. 

P. Ah, I thought that perhaps you meant 





that! The word I generally use is /‘ incline.’’ 
Say they incline in such a direction. 





A TALE OF 


THE TIMES. 


ARTHUR. 


(See plate. ) 


‘*Rorvep! ruined! ruined !’’ was the wildly 
uttered exclamation of Mr. Fleetwood, as he 
came hastily into the room where his young 
wife sat embroidering a scarf, and throwing 
himself at full length upon the sofa, hid his 
face, and lay shuddering like one in an ague 
fit. 

The needlework dropped from the hands of 
Mrs. Fleetwood, and, for a moment or two, she 
sat like one paralyzed. Then rising hastily, 
she sprang across the room, and dropping on 
her knees beside her husband, drew her arm 
about his neck, and said— 

“Oh, Edward! Edward! what has hap- 
pened ?’’ 

But the only response she received was a 
groan so full of anguish, that it sent a shudder 
through her heart. 

**Speak, Edward !”’ 

‘‘Ruined! hopelessly ruined !’’ 

‘Oh, Edward! look up! Let me see your 
face, dear husband!’’ And she tried to lay 
her cheek down against his; but he kept his 
face turned from her. 

Very, very pale was Mrs. Fleetwood, as she 
raised herself from a kneeling posture, and 
drawing a chair to the sofa, sat down, and 
again laid her hand upon her husband. One 
year only had she been a bride; and this was 
the first cloud which had darkened her sky— 
the first cloud ; but it held a desolating tem- 
pest within its bosom. 

‘* Edward !’’ The wife’s deep love had given 
strength to her heart already, and her voice 
‘* Not ruined; that 


is impossible !’’ she said, in tones strangely 


was regaining firmness. 


confident. 


| 





** Possible and actual,’’ he answered, with 
less agitation, but in a low, solemn voice. 

** Again I say impossible, Edward !’’ spoke 
out Mrs. Fleetwood, her voice growing yet 
firmer. 

Mr. Fleetwood slowly raised himself from 
his recumbent position on the sofa, and looked 
into his wife’s face. A cry of fear parted her 
lips, and she sai¢c, hastily— 

‘Oh, Edward, you are ill !’’ 

‘*T am heartsick—heartbroken—in despair, 
Anna!”’ 

‘“*My precious husband!’?’—the tones of 
Mrs. Fleetwood were overburdened with the 
tenderest love—‘‘den’t say heart-broken— 
don’t say in despair—don’t say ruined. God 
is in Heaven, and you are still a man !”’ 

‘“*By a suddenly falling and unexpected 
blow, Anna, I am stricken to the earth. My 
all is scattered to the winds !”’ 

‘*But the man is safe!’’ said Mrs. Fleet- 
wood, throwing in the sentence, and in a voice 
almost exultant. 

Mr. Fleetwood looked at his wife half won- 
deringly. A light seemed at the moment to 
break in upon him, and he replied— 

** Yes, Anna, the man is safe, Itrust. There 
has been no defect of honor.’’ 

‘* There could be none, Edward, and there- 
fore I said ‘not ruined; that is impossible!’ 
With honor on your side, dear husband! and 
love on mine, our little world is safe. No 
enemy can darken our door.’’ 

‘*T bless you for these words, dear Anna!’’ 
said Mr. Fleetwood, but not with the air of a 
man who felt relieved from the pressure of a 


heavy burden. ‘‘ Your courage, your faith, 
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your patience, will give strength in hours of 
weakness that are sure tocome. But, let me 
tell you the whole truth in plain words; and 
then you will not wonder that the blow has 
stricken medown. My little fortune has been 
lost by the treachery of a man in whose integ- 
rity I confided, and for whom I have done 
what I never would have done for myself— 
used the official signature of the Insurance 
Company of which I am president, for pur- 
poses outside of its legitimate business. I 
learned of his failure an hour ago, and called 
upon him instantly. From his lips I received 
the blasting intelligence that every dollar of 
his property had already passed hopelessly 
beyond his control. ‘Have you not secured 
me in anything?’ I asked. He shook his 
head. ‘ Will not that collateral be protested ?’ 
I referred to notes of the company which I had 
given him. ‘Everything has passed out of 
my hand,’ was his cold reply. ‘Then you are 
a villain, and I a duped, and ruined man,’ I 
answered, and left him.’’ 

**It is hard, very hard, Edward !”’ said his 
wife, tears running over her cheeks, as she 
leaned towards him, with her eyes fixed upon 
his pale suffering face. ‘‘ But dear, dear hus- 
band! let me say to you here, at the begin- 
ning of consequences which must flow from 
this sad disaster, that nothing is to be thought 
of by you as affecting me. Shall I sit in the 
cool, pleasant summer evenings with my hus- 
band, and not stand up by his side when the 
tempest falls? Only one thing you have said 
has at all frightened me.’’ 

‘*T know what you mean. Loss of fortune, 
small as it may be, is a painful disaster to any 
one; but, oh, the thought of a dishonored 
name is indeed frightful! That ordeal, Anna, 
I have got to pass; and I fear that strength 
will fail me. Oh, it was wrong ever to have 
put my name, as president, upon paper not 
strictly for the company’s use! It was a 
breach of trust; so the world will call it, and 
visit me with terrible consequences. There 
will be no discrimination between weak con- 
sent to aid a friend confided in as a brother, 
and fraudulent purpose. The notes were 
never intended for anything but security, and 
were to be returned to me long before they 
came due. The transaction was considered as 
a kind of formality. I knew myself to have 
ample resources to meet the sum they were 
meant to secure, even if my friend failed to do 
so. That sum was only five thousand dollars— 
the security ten thousand, which has been 
most basely sacrificed.’’ 








‘Ten thousand dollars! So much as that ?”’ 
said Mrs. Fleetwood, in a choking voice. 

**Yes ; so much as that! Oh, Anna! this 
night is very, very dark. There is no moon; 
and the clouds have hidden the stars. if it 
were not for the times, I might save myself 
from disgrace, through friends once able and 
always willing. But ruin is sweeping through 
the land, and the best, the bravest, and the 
most enduring are falling all around us. To 
raise the sum of ten thousand dollars, and get 
these notes back again into my hands, is 
simply impossible. In less than two months 
they will mature, and then—”’ 

The picture wrought by the excited imagi- 
nation of Mr. Fleetwood was so dreadful to 
look upon that he covered his face with his 
hands and shuddered. His wife did not offer 
any words of comfort; for upon her own 
heart had fallen an almost suffocating fear. 
Personal sacrifice had no terrors for Mrs. 
Fleetwood. Very brave would she have been 
under any of the common visitations of orldly 
disaster. But the thought of a dishonored 
name for the husband, of whom she had been 
so proud, smote her like a sabre-stroke. 

‘*Something must be done!’’ It was the 
wife’s voice that broke the silence. ‘‘ Some- 
thing must be done, Edward! Dishonor? 
Never! never!’’ And her slight form lifted 
itself up. Hope and courage were beginning 
to revive. 

‘*This sudden shock has prostrated you, 
dear husband !’’ she added, in a calmer voice. 
**You will recover strength soon, and with 
strength will come purpose. The will, I have 
often heard you say, is creative. Yours will 
be, Iam sure. This sharp sword, suspended 
by a single hair, shall not fall.”’ 

But Mr. Fleetwood only shook his head 
mournfully, and answered— 

‘* At any other time, there would be hope. 
At any other time, I could have met this 
threatened evil, and triumphed. Now, Anna, 
even to struggle were folly. Everything is in 
confusion. Fortunes, the accumulation of 
years, are crumbling into dust ; mutual confi- 
dence is destroyed ; a frightful panic is sweep- 
ing over the land. Men, who would have 
opened their purses to me freely a month 
ago, are now in extremity. No, no, Anna! 
It is vain to look for help. The breakers 
are just ahead, and our goed ship is drifting 
fast upon them. No human arm can save 
us.”’ 

Still the young wife would not abandon 


hope. ° 
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“‘T will trust in Heaven to bring you a safe 
deliverance,’’ were her words some hours 
later. ‘* No wrong was intended, and, there- 
fore, I must believe that the dreaded conse- 
quences will not be permitted to fall with 
their crushing weight upon you. Two months 
yet remain, if I understand it, before the notes 
fall due.’’ 

** A little less than two months.”’ 

‘* A great deal may be done in two months, 
Edward. Oh, do not despair!” 

‘‘Dear comforter!’’ said Mr. Fleetwood, 
looking down upon the face of his wife. ‘I 
would hardly deserve the name of man, were 
I to cive up wholly, with your sweet solicita- 
tions toeffort filling myears. But what, what 
can I do? I stand at the foot of a tall moun- 
tain, the sea on either hand; and, stretching 
my gaze far away upward, see only a perpen- 
dicular wall of rock. I have no wings, and 
cannot rise, like the eagle, and escape the 
danger that is leaping toward me and threat- 
ening swift destruction.’’ 

‘In whose possession are the notes ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Fleetwood, desiring to give direction, as 
well as activity, to her husband’s mind. 

‘*They are gone, wholly, beyond my reach,”’ 
was theanswer. ‘Instead of being left in the 
hands where they were first placed, as collate- 
ral security, they have been discounted—the 
original obligation of five thousand dollars 
paid, and the balance of the money appropri- 
ated by my false friend. They stand, now, as 
any other debt against the company, and, as I 
have said, wholly beyond my reach.”’ 

“Would it not be well,’’? suggested Mrs. 
Fleetwood, ‘‘ to find out who has them ?”’ 

*“‘T can see no good result likely to flow 
from that knowledge,’’ replied her husband. 
‘‘If they were discounted in bank, there is 
only one way to recover them, and that is for 
me to lift them in advance of the time when 
due. If they are in the grasp of some money- 
lender, the case is quite as hopeless.’’ 

But Mrs. Fleetwood urged her husband to 
find out who held the notes, if it were possible 
to gain accurate intelligence in regard to them. 
‘‘Then,’’ she said, ‘‘we can measure the full 
magnitude of this evil, and find the way of 
escape, if that be possible.’’ 

‘‘It is impossible, Anna !”’ replied Mr. Fleet- 
wood, almost impatiently. 

‘*Forgive me, Edward,’’ said his wife, her 
* But I cannot cease 


Hope only lies 


eyes filling with tears. 
to urge this thing upon you. 
in the removal of these notes out of the way. 
First, then, we must learn where they are.” 





‘We? Mr. Fleetwood’s voice had in it a 
tone of curious interest. 

“Yes, we, Edward. There is too much at 
stake now for you to reject, or even think 
lightly of aid or counsel, come from whence it 
may. Even a woman may suggest something 
by which 4 man may profit in an extremity 
like this, though the common language of 
business may be to her a strange language. 
Again, then, let me urge you to find out where 
these dangerous notes are to be found.”’ 

**T will know ere sleep closes my eyes this 
night !’’ said Mr. Fleetwood, speaking, a few 
minutes afterwards, from the ardor of a sud- 
denly formed purpose. 

‘* Let it be to-night, then, if possible,’’ re- 
plied his wife. ‘‘The quicker the truth is 
known, the better.’’ 

**T need not say, be very circumspect, Ed- 
ward,’’ were the wife’s parting words, as her 
husband left her that evening ; for she saw an 
unusual sternness in his face, as if some despe- 
rate resolution were forming. 

‘*Thank you for the caution! I need it,’’ 
was his answer. His voice had in it a low 
thrill of excitement. 

‘*Is Mr. Floyd at home?” The inquiry was 
made by Mr. Fleetwood at the door of a hand- 
some house not far distant from his own 
dwelling, and within ten minutes after parting 
from his wife. 

‘* What name shall I say ?’’ asked the waiter. 

** Mr. Fleetwood.” 

‘*Mr. Floyd wishes you to excuse him to- 
night,’’ said the waiter, returning to the par- 
lor, into which he had shown Mr. Fleetwood. 

‘Say to Mr. Floyd that I cannot excuse 
him. He must see me to-night, and now.’’ 

The waiter hesitated. 

‘*Ts he alone ?’’ inquired Mr. Fleetwood. 

Yes, sir.’” 

‘* Entirely alone ?” 

66 Yes, sir.”’ 

‘* And his room is—’ 

‘In the second story.’’ 

‘* Front ?’’ 

‘¢ No, sir—back.’’ 

‘“‘T will find him.’? And Mr. Fleetwood 
passed the surprised waiter, and went with 
rapid, yet almost noiseless step, along the 
passage and up thestairs. Only a moment he 
stood at the door of the room indicated by the 
servant. Then, without knocking, he opened 
it silently and went in. As he closed the door 
behind him, Mr. Floyd looked up from the 
table at which he was sitting—a table covered 


with various papers, letters, notes of hand, 
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title-deeds, mortgage bonds, certificates of 
stock, and other representatives of value. 

‘*Sir!’? Floyd had started to his feet, and 
his eyes were fixed angrily upon the face of 
Mr. Fleetwood. ‘This is an unwarrantable 
intrusion !’’ 

The quiet turning of a key, and its low rat- 
tle as it was withdrawn from the lock inside, 
were indications of so questionable a character, 
that Mr. Floyd’s warm color left his cheeks 
almost as suddenly as it haddyed them. His 
visitor noted this. 

‘* Desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies, John Floyd.’’ Fleetwood had turned 
from the door, and was now advancing across 
the room, with his eyes fixed upon the face of 
his false friend, who read in them a purpose 
that made his coward heart sink. 

**Tt is never safe to swindle beyond a cer- 
tain line, John Floyd,” continued Fleetwood, 
in a low, but stern voice. ‘* You should have 
been content with robbing me of my little 
patrimony ; but, when you left no alternative 
but dishonor, or a remedy like this, you went 
a step too far. So Ihave come, now, for resti- 
tution, or retribution.”’ 

‘In the fiend’s name, what do you want ?’’ 
demanded Floyd, with a slight show of courage. 

‘The first thing I want is a return of the 
notes I placed in your hands to be used only 
as collateral.”’ 

‘*T have already told you that they are be- 
yond my reach,’’ was answered. 

“‘Tt is false!’’ cried Fleetwood, in sudden 
excitement, darting forward as he spoke, and 
grappling eagerly at a small pile of papers 
that lay on the table. The well known vig- 
nette of the Insurance Company had caught 
his eyes—the fatal notes were before him! To 
seize them was the work of a moment; in the 
next instant they were torn in pieces ! 

‘“*T have already told you to your teeth, 
John Floyd, that you were a villain,’’ said 
Fleetwood, his strong indignation repressing 
all exterior signs of agitation. ‘‘I meant it in 
its general acceptation; for I did not then 
dream that your heart was corrupt enough 
for a deed like this. To turn away from a 
friend whom you have led into danger is bad 
enough ; but to betray him to ruin is the act 
of a fiend. But, thank Heaven! I am now 
safe, beyond your power to do me harm.’’ 

Recovering a little from his bewilderment, 
Floyd now advanced towards Fleetwood ina 
threatening manner ; but the latter stood im- 
movable, regarding him with a look of such 





indignant scorn that his eye quailed, and he 
stood still. 

‘*My business here has ended,’’ said Fleet- 
wood, moving backwards towards the door, 
yet keeping his eyes still upon Floyd—*“ has 
ended more easily than was anticipated ; and 
without the consequences I had feared. I 
leave you to the enjoyment of your ill-gotten 
gains, if that be possible, and go forth to try 
the world again, but with a clear conscience 
and an untarnished name.”’ 

The key was in the door—the bolt sprung— 
and Fleetwood vanished like a spectre from 
the presence of the confounded man who had 
betrayed his confidence, and well nigh com- 
passed the ruin of his reputation. 

The unusual expression which Mrs. Fleet- 
wood noticed on the face of her husband, at 
parting, troubled her. He had seemed to 
arouse up, suddenly, as if some new thought 
had glanced through his mind, and some 
desperate purpose been formed on the instant. 
He was no sooner away, than imagination 
began to suggest danger. What might he 
not be tempted to do, should he meet the 
man who had wronged him? The heart of 
Mrs. Fleetwood began to tremble. 

Half an hour of most painful suspense fol- 
lowed the husband’s departure. Then he 
came in, with a quiet, even step, and ascended 
to the room where his wife sat awaiting him. 
She was too weak to rise; for her mind had 
created so many terrible images, that fear had 
robbed her of strength. But her eyes were 
bent eagerly towards the door. The face that 
appeared there was calm, though a little 
paler, she theught, than when she looked 
upon it last. She tried to say ‘‘ Edward,”’ 
but could not, 

All at once, the strong fetter which Mr. 
Fleetwood had placed upon his feelings broke, 
and springing forward, he caught his wife in 
his arms, exclaiming— 

‘*Saved! saved! dear Anna! I have found 
the notes, and they are cancelled. I tore them 
into a hundred pieces. And he threw 
a shower of snowy fragments into the air. 
‘‘And you are my saviour, dear wife!’’ he 
added, in another tone, kissing her very ten- 


See !’’ 


**I saw no hope of recovering those 
So far as I could see, they 
But your urgent 


derly. 
fatal witnesses. 
were gone beyond recall. 
promptings quickened a new life within me, 
and nerved me with a new, and, I will own, 
desperate purpose. I went to the house of 
Floyd, resolved to force him into terms of 
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some kind; when lo! upon his table lay the 
He was wickedly holding them 
for his own benefit. I snatched them up, and 
rent them to pieces. And so, the fatal wit- 
nesses of a weak, blind, almost criminal vio- 
lation of the faith so honorable reposed in me 


very notes. 





have perished! Let the property of which that 
villain has so basely robbed me, go. I will 
not fling after it a single sigh of regret ; for I 
am too thankful that a good name—more pre- 
cious than rubies—is spared to me.”’ 





MANUFACTURE OF SILK IN CHINA.’ 


In a work published by Imperial authority, 
there are numerous wood-cuts, accompanied 
by letterpress, explanatory of the different 
processes of the silk manufacture, and de- 
tailing all the operations connected with the 
planting of the mulberry, aud the gathering 
of the leaves, up to the final weaving of the 
silk. Besides the common mulberry of China, 
which differs somewhat from that of Europe, 
they occasionally, in feeding the worms, have 
recourse to a wild specimen of the morus tribe, 
as well as to the leaves of another tree, sup- 
posed to be a variety of ash. 

The Chinese pay especial attention to the 
quantity of nourishment with which the silk- 
worm is supplied; as upon this, they say, 
depends the quantity of silk which the worm 
will produce. They calculate that the same 
number of insects which would, if they had 
attained their full size in from twenty-three to 
twenty-five days, produce twenty-five ounces 
of silk, would only yield twenty ounces if 
their growth occupied twenty-eig’.. days, and 
only ten ounces if forty days. During the 
first twenty-four hours of the creature’s ex- 
istence, the patient Chinese feeds the object 
of his care forty-eight times, or once every 


half hour, and during the second day and 


night thirty times, and so on, reducing the 
number of meals as the worm grows older. 
The care bestowed on their culture, and the 
numerous precautions taken to preserve them 
clean and warm, are curiously expressed in 
the following extract from an old Chinese 
work on the subject :— 

The place where their habitations are built 
must be retired, free from noisome smells, 
cattle, and all noises ; a noisome smell, or the 
least fright, makes great impressions upon 
so tender a breed; even the barking of dogs 
and the crowing of cocks are capable of put- 
ting them in disorder when they are newly 
hatched. 

For the purpose of paying them every at- 
tention, an affectionate mother is provided for 








the worms, who is careful to supply their 
wants: she is called Jsan-mon, mother of the 
worms. She takes possession of the chamber, 
but not till she has washed herself, and put 
on clean clothes which have not the least ill 
smell; she must not have eaten anything 
immediately before, or have handled any 
wild succory, the smell of which is very pre- 
judicial to these tender creatures ; she must 
be clothed in a plain habit, without any lining, 
that she may be more sensible of the warmth 
of the place, and accordingly increase or lessen 
the fire; but she must carefully avoid making 
a smoke or raising a dust, which would be 
very offensive to these tender creatures, which 
must be carefully humored before the first 
time of casting their slough. Every day is to 
them a year, and has, in a manner, the four 
seasons—the morning is the spring, the mid- 
dle of the day the summer, the evening the 
autumn, and the night the winter. 

When the worms have cast their several 
skins, reached their greatest size, and assumed 
a transparent yellowish color, they are re- 
moved into places divided into compartments, 
preparatory to their spinning. In the course 
of a week after the commencement cf spinning, 
the silken cocoons are complete, and it now 
becomes necessary to take them in hand be- 
fore the pup turn into moths, which would 
immediately bore their way out, and spoil the 
eocoons. When a certain number, therefore, 
have been laid aside for the sake of future 
eggs, the pup2 in the bulk of the cocoons are 
killed by being placed in jars under layers of 
salt and leaves, with a complete exclusion of 
air. They are subsequently placed in mode- 
rately warm water, which dissolves the glu- 
tinous substance that binds the silk together, 
and the filament is wound off upon reels. 
This is put upin bundles of a certain size 
and weight, and either becomes an article of 
merchandise under the name of ‘‘ raw silk,’’ 
or is subjected to the loom, and manufactured 
into various stuffs for home or for foreign con- 
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sumption. Notwithstanding the apparent sim- 
plicity of their looms, they will imitate exactly 
the newest and most elegant patterns from 
The Chinese particularly 
excel in the production of damasks and flow- 
Their crape has never yet been 
perfectly imitated; and they make a species 
of washing silk, called at Cantov ponge, which 


England or France. 


ered satins. 


becomes more soft as it is longer used. 





MISGUIDED LOVE AND GENIUS. 


(Suggested from real life.) 


BY NORMAN W. BRIDGE. 


O’er others raise thy heart as high 
As is thy gifted spirit, 

And shed no tear, nor breathe a sigh 
For what’s beneath thy merit. 


It is to orbs that gera the sky 
Earth owes her hues of splendor ; 

To those, then, mirrored from thine eye 
Let not thy heart surrender. 


Shrine, only with thy dreams so bright, 
Tis wise to be forgetting ; 

Gem, radiant but with borrowed light, 
Is worth no golden setting. 


So now away such counterfeit, 
With darkened skies and sorrow ; 
A sun may dawn upon thee yet 
Whose light the moon can borrow. 


Till then, keep heart at thy control, 
Spring vines and May flowers blooming, 
And, with the essence of thy soul, 
The realms of thought perfuming. 


The stars that crown the azare dome 
Of thy imagination 

May many a darkened mind illume, 
As Nature’s lamps creation. 


Thy mental soil, dew, light, and air, 
With germs from Faucy’s bowers, 

On Poesy's winged mount can rear 
Apollo, breathing dowers— 


Sweet verse-embroidered, Alpine heath, 
In verdureless dominions— 

An evergreen, vine-spreading wreath, 
Where eagles rest their pinions— 


Moss, forest-shaped, and rainbow dyed, 
Round rock-rimmed springs and ylaciers— 

Harmonious reeds where swans o’erglide 
Deep, shadeless crystal treasures— 


And groves ideal evergreen, 
Boughs high and wide extending, 
With vines and fruits of Eden sheen, 
And beaven’s orbed mirrors beudiug— 


Where spirit-birds may fold their wings 
Within Elysian portal, 
And gleaners of divinest things 
May gather sweets immortal. 
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Now, let such gifts to earth engage 
Thy heart, and hand, and lyre, 
And nought in life’s unwritten page 

E’er dim thy muse’s fire. 


Like pearl-strung lutes, in moonlit stream, 
Blue lakes night lamps revealing ; 

With heaven-born light gild each bright dream, 
Each golden thought and feeling. 


And these may guide life-freighted barks 
To isles of thornless flowers— 

With rainbow smiles and seraph larks, 
Fill skies of clouds and showers. 


Then will thy wealth of thought and love— 
Thy life, star-crowned, like even— 

A priceless boon and blessing prove 
To thee, and earth, and Heaven. 


THE RAINDROP. 


BY STACY @. POTTS, JR. 


Mostra, I watched the balmy rain 

As onward it sweeps o'er the dusty plain, 
Now rushing swift in maddened glee, 
Now slowly, so gently, solemnly ; 

Drop after drop, as onward they go, 

Seek the same rest on the earth below. 


I thought how quick their prattling mirth 
Was lost, as they sunk in silent earth ; 

I thought how short was the race they run, 
Now gone forever, though just begun ; 
Drop after drop, as swiftly they go, 

Meet the same fate on the earth below 


In them, I saw the life of the gay, 

Who delight in pleasure, live but a day, 
Who think but of frolic, joy, and mirth, 
Sink, like the rain, in the silent earth ; 
Drop after drop, as proudly they go, 
They rest together on the earth below. 


Now slow and sad they sweep through the air, 
In the sunshine so brilliant, so gentile, fair ; 
No more is heard their murmuring mirth ; 

All have sunk deep in the silent earth ; 

Drop after drop, ceased is their mirth ; 

All are at rest in the silent earth. 


THE BROKEN FLOWER. 


BY A. W. @. ©. 


My flower, sweet object of my care, 
Bat now, and thou wert fresh and gay 
And now thy leaves lie scattered there ; 
Their bloom and beauty fade away. 


Oh, simple child! he little knows 
The cruel mischief he has done; 

To pluck the fairest flower that blows, 
Or simplest weea, with him were one. 


So oft a rude or thoughtless word 
Some sweet, delusive hope destroys, 
Half breaks the heart’s too tender chords, 
Aud blights its newly budding joys. 
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LIFE’S CHALICE. 


BY J. HOWARD SMITH. 


Wirn infant lips, I pressed the cup, 
And drank the sparkling bubbles up 
That floated near its brim, 
With laughing eye and heart, the while, 
That I could catch the sunlight smile 
Without its shadow dim. 
I deeper drank, and summer rain 
Dropped, with its soft, sweet music strain, 
Upon the goblet, as it filled. 
In revelry of mirthful song, 
It cast its foaming wave along, 
And joy my spirit thrilled. 
The wine grew still; beca!med ‘ iay 
From all the wilder passions’ .way 
With peace upon its oreaw 
I gazed adown the placid deer 
Where fancy’s fairest merm six 
In never-ending rest. 


i? sl ep 


But, ever darkening on my e, 

Vatil it grew to mystery 
Eternal vision passed befor 

It was of hope, whose silent kne! 

Bid me pass earth’s turbid shore, 
To live forever, evermore. 

My wine of life is on its lees ; 

And yet my earth-bound visior see 
From its long night awoke. 

I wait me still, till, by the power 

Of that which saddened every hour, 
The golden bow! is broken. 


THE SUGAR CAMP. 
BY LUTA. 


Tar Sugar Camp, with its smoked walls, 
Rose deep in the forest old ; 

And the scenes which endear it to memory 
Are richer than gems or gold. 

The crees which round the old Camp stood 
Were the first to unfold their leaves ; 

And the sparrow built her pretty nest 
Beneath the old camp eaves ; 

And the fire’s bright light! 

Oh, tie fire’s bright light, 
And the crackling bark, and the wreathing smoke 

‘i remember well to-night.” 


There the first snowdrop oped its modest eyes 
To the sun’s warm, wooing rays; 
And the early birds the tall old trees 
Made glad with their sweetest lays ; 
And, as we rambled the wildwoods o'er, 
My brother dear and I, 
Mysterious old echo our shouts of joy 
Gave back from the hill-tops high ; 
And the old brown hills! 
Oh, the old brown hills! 
From their darkened nooks in the evening gray 
Came the song of the whippoorwills. 


Near by our old camp’s side there danced 
A stream of water bright ; 

And I've seen my little brother lave 
His feet in its ripplets light ; 








And at eve, when our steps were homeward turned, 
We paused on its violet bank 

To list to the sound of tinkling bells, 
As the flocks cool water drank ; 

And the streamlet bright ! 

Oh, the streamlet bright! 
The shells on its pebbly bottom deep 

I have seen by the moon’s pale light. 





THE BRIDALS.: 


BY MRS. C. F. MORSE. 


Jovrurv, cheerily church-bells are ringing ; 
Children bring Jowers all -ragrantly sweet ; 
Up in the tree-tops, robins are singing ; 
Fresh ‘low the wiads from broad fields of w'ieat ; 
Down in the valley the sammer winds dally 
With fowers that \ spt through all the aizhi tide, 
And, with caressings and many fend blessing-, 
liasten the villagers to greet the young bride. 


To-day, ~ the teoe-tops, robins are siaging ; 
But | * in the churchyard dark willows wave; 
Aad, !r of the roses, childre» are bringing 
Cypreas wresths twined for the coffiu and grave. 
For lo, she is resting, weary with breasting 
rhe storms that bese? us on life’s troubled sea! 
Sleep, faithfal hearted! Not long are we parted ; 
Sooa shall I slumber, too, low beside thee. 


KEATS: A MONODY. 
BY J. H. M'NAUGHTON, 


Fre on my chin the sign of manhoud came, 
My burning lips to Poesy’s I laid ; 

I2 hoary solitudes, I fed the flame, 
And dallied with the sweet but fickle maid. 

Roaming through trackless wold and sunlit glade, 
Sweet Poesy did guide my wayward feet ; 

v'er land and stream, through sun and amorous shade, 
We revelled long, or reined our coursers fleet ; 
While she to slumber luiled me with embraces sweet. 


Soft was my sleep, and languishing ; I felt 
Upon my cheek the breath of Poesy ; 
Upon her bosom and her lips I dwelt ; 
And with her tresses she imprisoned me 
I sang brief catches of rude melody,* 
And listened to the echoes from the grove. 
How sad the answer! Ah, how gloomily 
Resounds the echo from the hills above! 
Like gorgon Hate returning from the groves of Love. 


Then to my lips I placed the trembling shell, 
And sounded forth a love-tune sweet and long ; 
But ah, there comes from out a deeper hell 
Than erst, a hissing echo to my song.t 
‘Tis well. Kind Heaven decrees that I, so young, 
Shall wither ‘neath the frown of demon Hate. 
My songs make fearful echoes, and my tongue 
Is trill-less. Oh, ye come, my friends, too late! 
I pine, I wither, sink, and die; I yield to Fate. 





* Referring to his first volume, and the severe criticiam 
in the London Quarterly. 

t The attack on his ‘“‘ Endymivun" by the ferocious critic, 
Gifford. 
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THE SPECTRE. 


] DREAMED that it was summer; for my thought 
Had power to change the wintry stars and moon; 
It, from her sepulchre of roses, brought 
The fair ghost of the June. 


I dreamed that it was summer, and I walked 
Alone, through moonlit spaces of a grove ; 

Sometimes unto the listening moon I talked, 
And told of troubled love. 


I heard a fountain singing far away, 
A long lc w breeze lamenting past delight ; 
I said, the niht is sweeter fur than day, 
And this is perfect night. 


Lo! as I spoke, unfolding to mine eyes, 
Enchaatment changed vague fancy into tr th; 

Gaze where I would, I saw with sweet surprise 
Beauty beloved by youth. 


Each cecret fountain straight disclosed its naiad ; 
Its dryad beauty every tree unbound ; 

With beauty populous the glooms were made, 
Uprising all around. 


So, from the flowers were dim spirits born— 
Fai: maidens wandering from violet beds, 

And sighing lovers sorrowing forlorn, 
Where roses hung their heads. 


A fairy masquerade of love and joy! 
Faint forms, low-voiced loves in lonely glades, 
Caresses passionate, soft yieldings coy, 
Low-fluted serenades. 


Spell-bound with beauty so intense, I gazed, 
And had forever; but within the grove 

I saw, with beckoning hand to me upraised, 
Her I was born to love. 


All other beauty disregarding, I, 
Transfixed with happiness, dared not to stir; 
She, with a farewell gesture, passing by, 
Signed me to follow her. 


My throbbing heart beat fast ; my pale cheek warmed ; 
Faint with delicious pain I seemed to swoon ; 

Her perfect loveliness my spirit charmed, 
I rose, and would have gone: 


But as I followed her, with steps that were 
Weary with love, longing for love's repose— 

Staining the moonlight purple, between her 
And me, a shade uprose. 


Ruined and worn, its watchful eyes were cold ; 
Broken with weight of woe, its crouching form ; 
Its haggard countenance seemed ages old— 
A thing it was of harm. ‘ 


Into that paradise it came accursed ; 
A wandering woe, lost in a dream of bliss, 
Where love was loveliest, was it the worst, 
And there the most amiss. 


She, when this dread upstarted, old and gray, 
Pallid and ghostlike to my sight became, 

Dissolving in the moonlight passed away, 
Ere I could breathe her name. 


Alas! to follow her in vain I tried: 

Its outstretched arm of eld forbade me go ; 
Then did I see its igure multiplied 

That garden through and through. 





In every place where love to love was true, 
This phantom started up, a ghastly shade, 

And pale within its presence lovers grew, 
Though love was not afraid. 


Transformed by love into the soul of hate, 
I cursed the curse which hated love; my words 
Rang through the wood the dooms and kuells of fate, 
Stabbing the night like swords. 


And in the thunder following on the sound, 
Each spectre shook as it would fall with fear ; 

My passion rocked my dream, it swayed around, 
Threatening to disappear. 


And in the crash of trees and rocks, the end 
Of that great vision tottering to its grave, 

To me, from Heaven, I saw my lady bend, 
With arms outreached to save. 


To her I cried ; to her, I rose in thought— 
Dizzy with bliss, my vision swooned away ; 

Beneath its glimmering circles 1 was caught, 
And died into the day. 


AN OFFERING. 
BY MARY 8. ROCKWELL. 


I HAVE brought thee flowers, oh, father! 
Sweet roses, pale and red, 

And I strew them here, my father, 
Above thy lowly bed. 


I have brought to thee carnations sweet, 
And flowers pale and wild ; 

Yet thou liftest not thy cov'ring green, 
Nor answerest thy child. 


The “‘clods of the valley’’ many years 
Have lain above thy head, 

And thou restest well, ob, father ! 
In this “‘ city of the dead.” 


As I stand beside thy grave, father, 
No memories arise 

Except those of thy loving face, 
And mournful hazel eyes. 


Alas! alas! how long the time 
Thou hast lain beneath the sod! 
But we trust that thon art dwelling 

In the city of our God. 


TO A FRIEND. 


(Written in reply to an earnest solicitation to attend 
a brilliant party.) 
I’m weary of the hall of mirth, 
The feasting and the glare, 
The fascinating brilliancy 
That doth my soul ensnare. 


The flatterer hath no charm for me, 
*Tis mockery to my ear ; 

Nay, tempt me, tempt me not to be 
A pleasure-seeker there. 


Oh, let me try to keep my soul 
From sin and sorrow free! 

For Heaven I would my name enroll ; 
Come! share those joys with me, 
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THE VACANT CHAIR. 
BY WINNIE WILLIS. 


Nay, chide not my tears which are falling so fast, 
My spirit must bend lest it break to the blast ; 
For a shadow has fallen upon our hearth, 

And hushed the voices of music and mirth. 

Oh, then, chide me not in my deep despair— 

By our hearthstone stands a “‘ vacant chair!” 


The spring is here with its birds and flowers, 

But sad to me are its soft sunny hours ; 

Ye may not know the grief we have felt, 

Unless by a brother's grave ye have knelt— 

Uniess ye have mourned for the young and fair, 

Who have left by your hearthstone a ‘‘ vacaut chair.” 


My father is treading the down-hill of years, 

And soon he'll be leaving this dark vale of tears; 
Oh, gladly to hope we ‘d his spirit beguile, 

But we know when he smiles it’s a sorrowful smile, 
For the grief of his soul to our hearts is laid bare, 
As sadly he looks on that “ vacant chair!” 


My mother’s dark hair is silvering with gray, 
And her step grows heavier day by day ; 

Oft tear-stains rest on her thin pale cheek, 
Which tell the anguish she cares not to speak. 
Oh, mournful the shade that her face doth wear, 
As her mild eye rests on that “ vacant chair!” 


And often my sorrowing heart is pressed 

To a brother's fond and faithful breast, 
While he gently strives to soothe my grief, 
And tells me that ‘‘ Heaven can give relief!" 
But I know his own woe is all he can bear 
As he silently luoks on that “ vacant chair!”’ 


When the curtain of twilight is drawn over the skies, 
And the stars look down with their angel eyes, 

We sisters oft gather—a loving band— 

And speak of one in the spirit land. 

Bat, alas! our gaze is resting there, 

Through fast falling tears on that “ vacant chair!” 


Alas, alas, for the shadows which fall 

"Like on peasant’s cot and on prince's hall! 

Alas for the hearts which are yearning to gaze 
On the loved and the lost of earlier days! 
Heaven alone can help those their grief to bear, 
By whose hearthstone stands a “ vacant chair!” 


‘‘LES LARMES DANS LA VOICE.”’ 
BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


Who has not heard the voice 
T-emble ’mid pearly tears, 

Thai would most heartily rejoice 
But for love’s hopes and fears? 


Those tears more priceless are 
Than gold, or costly gems 

Which haughty monarchs wear 
In their glittering diadems. 


Pure are those tears and true ; 
And nought on earth so fair, 

Not even the sparkling drops of dew 
Which embalm the morning air. 





Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
MAY NUMBER. 


12. Pine-light. 13. Rain-bow. 14. Lips. 15. Clock 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN MAY NUMBER, 
Needles. 


CHARADES. 


16. 


My fret is the name of a surging sea, 

Or what your favorite horse might be ; 
Without my neat Macbeth would ne'er 

Raise in our soul such dread and fear. 

My whole bears leaves still young and green, 
And fruit, where wit and wisdom ’s seen. 


17. 


My first ’s a perfume, rare and sweet ; 
My neat for woman solace meet. 
My whole a comfort for the feet. 


ENIGMAS, 
18. 


On mortal man affliction having dealt, 

When unsubstantial and unseen, though felt, 
Oft will he to me as a fluid fly, 

In sickness seeking for a remedy. 


Reluctant thus to me he has resort, 

Who, when invisible, he set at nought ; 

And p’raps, if he should be a man of wealth, 
Gives me in substance for return to health. 


Though lighter than a farthing, yet am I 
Worth thousands in a banker's treasury ; 
Aud almost every house and land you see, 
Has been much noticed and described me. 


8o that to all at differeft times I ’ve been 
Sometimes invisible, and sometimes seen ; 
Alike a fluid, and a substance too, 

Used by the ill, and by the well to do. 


19. 


I’m given, and as oft received 
With pain, and seldom pleasure ; 
For mos* I'm felt by those bereaved 
Of all ney fondly treasure. 


But some there are against their will 
Compelled to give me ever, 

To one whose purse I could not fill, 
Had he not been a fellow. 


A PUZZLE. 
20. 

1 aM composed of five syllables. 
My Ist is a part of the human body. 
My 2d, the name of a river in Italy. 
My 3d, the name of a cooking utensil. 
My 4th, a verb. 
My 5th, a pronoun. 
My whole the name of an animal found in the Nile, 
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THE MORNING RVOM, 


Tus little group, gathered about “‘mamma”’ 
in her morning-room, gives us some excellent 
hints for juvenile dress, which come very ac- 
ceptably to mothers the present month. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are dresses intended for a 
child’s féte or ‘‘ party by daylight,’’ which all 
children’s parties should be. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of white cambric ; bretziles, 
sleeves, and flounces in broderie Axaglaise. 
Hair parted and arranged in waved puffs on 
each side the face. Short sleeves, and black 
velvet bracelets. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of rose-colored grenadine ; 
skirt plain and full; short, round corsage ; 
short, full sleeves; undersleeves and tucker 
of Swiss muslin, with Valenciennes edge. 

46* 





Hair drawn back @ la Chinois, with bow of 
broad black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Home-dress for reception ; skirt of 
pale blue silk, with flounces. Negligé jacket, 
of white piqué or Marseilles, with full under- 
sleeves and chemisette. Honiton, cap, with 
coques of blue satin ribbon. The child has its 
hair in natural curls. White cambric dress. 


MANTLE FOR AN INVALID. 


We hear frequent complaints that the pre- 
sent style of mantles are not suited to elderly 
people, or those in delicate health, because so 
low at the throat. We give one obviating 
this difficulty, and quite simple in its con- 
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struction. It is of black silk, ornamented Fig. 3.—Child’s walking-dress; skirt and 
with a ribbon plaiting. Figs. 1 and 2 give a jacket of black velvet ; the material may be 
front and back view. | Varied to pigué, &c., as the season advances, 
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and the style retained. Black velvet cap, 
with coques of ribbon. Short pantalettes and 
low shoes. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress for a little girl; the 
material pale buff piqué. The bretelles are 
ornamented by a braid pattern. This is a 
favorite style. 


Fig. 5. 








Fig. 5.— Party dress for a little girl; mate- 
rial any delicate shade of mousseline, or chal- 
lais. The skirt has quilles of black velvet 
ribbon, edged by narrow fringe. The waist 





has a double basque or jupe; bretelles and 
chemisette ornamented with the fringe. The 
chemisette, which is formed by the bretelles, 
is diced by narrow velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s hood of blue satin; the 
crown piece square, and edged by black lace ; 
points of the same extend outward on the 
brim. This is a very pretty style for winter, 
made up with cherry-colored satin, lined by 
white. 


Fig. 6. 
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IMITATION OF GROUND GLASS FOR 
WINDOWS. 





We think that our ‘‘Work Department’’ 
ought to include every variety possible of 
ornamental occupation ; therefore, whenever 
any article laying claim to either decorative 
or useful qualities presents itself, we do not 
hesitate to insert it with the more general 
productions of the needle. In the present 
case, we give an easy and excellent imitation 
of ground glass, for the purpose of shading 
any window where it might not be worth 
while to incur the necessary outlay for the 
beautiful material itself. Both ground and 
stained glass are now much used for orna- 
mental windows, and add greatly to the im- 
provement of ahouse. The materials required 
for this simple plan for prodacing a very close 
imitation are merely a clear, thin white tissue- 
paper and some melted size, with which to 
make it adhere to the glass. We have given 
in our illustration a square, showing the size 
the paper is to be folded, and in what way the 
pattern is to be marked on it for cutting. In 
commencing to fold the paper, first fold it in 
narrow lengths the width of the circle, and 
then fold it again the contrary way, so as to 
form it into as many squares as it will be 
convenient to cut through. With a pencii, 
mark on the outside square the pattern to be 
cut out, which must be done as sharply as 
possible, and the circles kept true, as much 
depends upon this exactness. It will, of 
course, be necessary to have some joins, as 
these could not be avoided; but they do not 








show in the least, if a little care is taken, 
when they are fastened on to the window, in 
making them come exactly together. The 
window on which the paper is to be placed 
should be made perfectly clean. For fasten- 
ing it on to the glass, some size should be 
melted with a little water, just sufficient to 
make it thin enough to paste the paper over 
with it. When this very simple process is 
completed, it would be difficult, at a little dis- 
tance, to distinguish a window so covered from 
one really formed of ground glass. For any 
window which is rather out of the way, this 
forms a very useful shade. 





THE SLIPPER SOCK. 


THERE are many invalids and delicate con- 
stitutions who suffer much from cold feet; 
and any little article which is perfectly easy 
of manufacture, and which in some degree 
will obviate this painful inconvenience, de- 
serves a place in our ‘‘ Work Department.’’ 
We therefore give the instructions, which are 
quite simple, for knitting a very comfortable 
sort of half sock to wear within the stocking, 
and which is so arranged as not to be any 
inconvenience in filling up the boot or shoe. 
It is not an article sufficiently artistic to claim 
a place among our illustrations ; but we think 
the form will readily be understood when we 
say that it resembles those dressing-room 
slippers which are cut out at the back, and 
the foot is just slipped into it, but it does not 
go up at the heel. It will be found extremely 
comfortable. 

Cast on thirty-four loops on rather fine steel 
knitting-needles and fine fleecy wool; knit 
two, and purl two for ten rows. This forms 
the welt, and prevents its curling up. Knit 
forty-nine rows, leaving four on each side to 
knit and purl for the welt on each side. After 
knitting the forty-nine plain rows, begin to 
raise a stitch after the four side stitches for 
nine alternate rows, which makes an increase 
of nine stitches. Cast on twenty-four loops, 
taking another needle, the same as when 
knitting a stocking; knit two, and purl two, 
for ten rows, of the twenty-four loops last cast 
on; this continues the welt over the top of 
the foot ; knit twenty rows round, after which 
begin to narrow every alternate row on each 
side of the foot, until the number of loops is 
reduced to about twelve, which must be cast 
off in the usual manner, and this little useful 
article will be completed. 








WORK DEPARTMENT. 


MORNING COLLAR. 








Materials.—Fine linen, or cambric muslin, and em- 


broidery cotton. 


Simpre as this design may appear, it is sin- 


gularly effective. 


The pattern consists of a 





series of rings interlaced ; and care should be 
taken in working to make the parts cross each 
other accurately. Thus, no ring should be 
worked all round; but that at each side must 
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be worked so as to appear to cross it, one un- 
der and one over; the lower part of the left 
ring, and the opposite part of the right, cross- 
ing in front. The cuff, which is plain and 
narrow, must be worked to correspond. The 
material for both collar and cuff should be 
double. For morning, scarlet cotton may be 
used ; but we caution the worker that few, if 
any, of the other colors will stand the usual 
treatment of the laundress. 





HONEYCOMB CARRIAGE CUSHION. 
(See blue plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—Coarse canvas; Berlin wool of any colors 
that may be at hand, but four shades of each ; cord, and a 
pair of tassels. 

Tue length of canvas required for one of 
these cushions is a square of about twenty- 
two inches. It is worked in stripes of four or 
five different colors, and is particularly useful, 
as it works up remnants of wool which may 
be lying by. It is also one of those simple 
patterns which require only that the threads 
should be counted; and it is, therefore, par- 
ticularly suitable for those whose eyes are not 
good, or for beginners. 

Observe that, in speaking of a stitch in can- 
Vas, we Mean a square, or two threads each 


Way. 





With the darkest wool of any color, do the 
first row thus: Make a knot in the wool, and 
bring out the needle as near the left-hand 
corner, lower side, as you can; miss three 
stitches in length, and five in depth, and slip 
the needle under the two threads of the third, 
towards the left; then up again to the line in 
which your needle was first inserted, and slip 
it under two threads of the fifth from it; then 
to the lower line, * and take up the two 
threads of the fourth from the last of that line ; 
then to the upper line again, the two threads 
of the fourth from the last; * repeat in this 
way between the two crosses for the entire 
length of the line ; then, with the same shade, 
bring out the needle in the same hole as at 
first, and work another line precisely the 
same, only upwards instead of downwards, so 
that the lowest stitch of this row is taken 
under the same two threads as the upper of 
the last. The next shade is worked in the 
same way. Draw out the needle two threads 
below the first, and slip it under two threads 
(that is, the stitch) in front of it through the 
length. In the second row, bring out the 
thread a stitch above it, and work in the same 
way. The third shade is worked in the same 
way as regards the second, as that is to the 
first ; and the fourth shade, worked precisely 
the same way, will fill up the space. Every 
stripe is done in the same way. 





SCALLOP FOR UNDER-CLOTHING. 
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ORNE CROCHET COVER, FOR A WORK-TABLE. 


Materials.—No. 1 Orné crochet ball, half-ounce claret 
zephyr, one ounce crimson do., shades of green beads 
for fringes. 

Tuts table-cover is the first specimen of orné 
wool work in crochet that has been given to 
the public. As in knitting, each length, from 
knot to knot, must be used in working one 
row, and so managed that the knot comes ex- 
actly at the end. The work is done in single 
crochet, the hook being always inserted under 
both sides of the chain-like part of the stitch 
below ; whereas, in ordinary crochet, the front 
part only is taken ; and in ribbed crochet the 
back. 

lst row.—Work backwards and forwards, 
taking particular care to raise the first stitch 
of each row, as it sometimes appears almost 





covered. 


too long to finish the row, you must undo a 


If your thread appears too short, or 


little, and make it come right. If properly 
worked, the design cannot fail to be perfectly 
developed, being printed most ingeniously on 
the wool. The engraving which accompanies 
each ball of wool will be found a great assist- 
ance in working. 

2d.—With the claret wool make a chain of 
212 stitches ; then attach the orné ball, and 
work the first two rows rather loosely. 

3d.—29 stitches claret, 1 brown, 16 claret, 1 
brown, and so on, ending this and every row 
with the same number of claret stitches with 
which it was begun. 

4th.—29 claret, 2 brown, 15 claret, 2 brown, 
15 claret, and so on; end with 29 claret. 
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5th.—21 claret, 1 red, 16 claret, 1 red, 16 
claret, &c. ; end with 21 claret. 

6th.—20 claret, 2 red, 15 claret, 2 red, 15 
elaret, &e. ; end with 20 claret. 

7th.—5 claret, 3 brown, 12 claret, * 2 red, 15 
claret, * repeat till 20 only are left ; 12 claret, 
3 brown, 5 claret. , 

After this, work evenly and regularly, until 
the end border is done; then the centre, as 
follows :-— 

lst, 2d, and 3d rows.—29 stitches from the 
knot to the white, 154 white ; 29 more stitches 
to the end. 

4th.—29 for border, 43 white, 6 drab, 56 
white, 6 drab, 43 white ; 29 border. 

5th.—29 border, 30 white, 2 drab, 10 white, 
9 drab, 52 white, 9 drab, 10 white, 2 drab, 30 
white ; 29 border. 

After this continue to work 29 stitches for 





each border, and work the entire centre, end- 
ing with three rows white only, except the 


border. You now come to the border at the 
other end, which completes the orné ball. 

Do a row of single crochet with claret wool 
all round; then a row of double crochet, with 
the crimson, of course, making several stitches 
in one, at the corners. The fringe of beads 
must now be added all round. Shades of 
green, amber, and crimson, or of dny one of 
these, may be used, the loops graduating 
from dark to light, and back again, and divided 
from the next set by a loop or two of white. 

This beautiful cover is the same on both 
sides, and will, like all the orné wool work, 
grow more brilliant with age. It would make 
an elegant and appropriate wedding-present, 
the delicate white ground especially suiting it 
for a bride. 





CHILD’S NIGHT-DRESS WITH FEET. 
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ANTIMACASSAR, FOR AN EASY CHAIR. 
(See blue plate in front of Book.) 

Matertale.—Crochet cotton, No. 8; ruby and turquoise 
beads, No. 2, eight ounces of each. 

WE give this design at the request of several 
correspondents. It will be found a great im- 
provement on the square antimacassar, as, if 
properly made, it keeps in its place. 

Our engraving represents the front only. 
A similar piece should be made for the back of 
the chair; and the two ought to be united 
along the top and sides, so as to slip over the 
chair. It is not necessary to put a bead bor- 





der at the back, as at the front; but both 
should be finished with a fringe, and a crochet 
edging should terminate the sides and top. 

The antimacassar is done in square crochet ; 
the border in single crochet, with beads. As 
beads of two colors are used, each should be 
threaded on one reel of cotton. In the en- 
graving, the clear squares indicate one kind 
of bead, and the spotted ones another. Of 
course, the border is worked on the wrong side 
of the upper part. A row of open square 
crochet, at the bottom, serves to make a place 
for knotting in the fringe. 





DOLL’S CAP. 


To be made in three pieces. 
This is one side; there should be 


another precisely like it. 








papppoppiLoD™* 
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The centre piece of dol!’s cap. 
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THE OTTOMAN. 
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THE OTTOMAN. 


Tuese articles of drawing-room furniture 
vary so much in size, we have thought it ex- 
pedient to supply a design which readily 
adapts itself to any dimensions, whether large 
or small. This design can be worked almost 
mechanically, The materials are few and 
simple, and the undertaking once begun can 
be carried on without thought or effort. We 
also recommend this design fora simple effect- 
iveness of style, which will be good to the end 
of its wear, and never look quite old-fashioned, 
the interiacing of the bars taking from it also 
all tameness or flatness of surface. The colors 
employed are as follows: The outlines of the 
long squares and interlacing lines are done in 
yellow woul, afterwards to be crossed in floss 
silk when the rest of the work is completed. 
The interior of these parts is filled in with a 
deep scarlet or rich crimsou. The ground is 
either black or a deep rich French blue. The 
corners are done to correspond ; that is, the 
diamond and its four semicircular corners are 
of the same yellow, filled in with the same red, 
the ornaments introduced having also the yel- 





low outline and red interior, and the whole 
resting on the same black or blue ground. 
When the ottoman is made up, its centre is 
to be formed of either cloth or velvet. There 
are many colors which harmonize extremely 
well with those given in our design, but the 
choice ought to be regulated by the tone al- 
ready prevailing in the apartment for which 


.the ottoman is intended. There is also an- 


other application for which this border is pecu- 
liarly well adapted. There is always a certain 
degree of difficulty respecting the choice of 
useful table-covers in every house. Generally 
speaking, when they are handsome, they are 
not fitted for everyday wear; and when they 
are fitted for everyday wear, they are not 
handsome. If the border we have given be 
worked on an even Penelope canvas with 
double Berlin wool, it produces a really hand- 
some and effective dining-room table-cover ; 
and if a cloth be chosen of a durable quality, 
and especially if it will bear the process of 
washing, a most useful article will be pro- 
duced, the border being merely set on so as to 
be easily removed and replaced as often as the 
cloth requires cleaning. 





PATCHWORK. 


Two different patterns. 














EMBROIDERY. 
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CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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HOW TO COOK PORE 


Pie’s Cogeks—a Hatr Onz.—Boil and trim in theshape 
of ham, and, if very fat, carve it as a cockle-shell; glaze 
it well; or pul »read-crumbs, and brown them. 


Pie’s Facz For Breakrast.—Cut the ears off, and take 
out the tongue aud hrains; then lay them ‘n salt for two 
days ; take them out of that, and then use the ingredients 
as for tongues, and dry them the same as hams. 


Pork Savsacer.—There are many receipts for the 
making of pork sausages. Several counties have their 
own peculiar receipts, the peculiarity in their sausages 
being the quantity and variety of herbs which they intro- 
duce, the prevalence of some particular one giving the 
flavor, as well as the peculiarity to each. The presence of 
so many herbs is, however, not always considered an 
agreeable feature; and many palates are offended at that 
which forms to others the great merit. The following is a 
very simple receipt :— 

Take of the fat of pork one pound, that of the loin of a 
large richly fed pig, or the inward fat of a small one; chop 
it finely with half a pound of lean pork; add to it four or 
five sage leaves finely chopped, some lemon thyme in a 
small quantity, and three dessertspoonfuls of crumb of 
bread powdered. Be careful not to put too much of the 
latter, as it tends to turn the sausage sourif kept. Amal- 
gamate these ingredients well; dust on grated nutmeg, 
mace, and cloves in powder, and finish with black pepper 
and salt, being sure to season well ; the meat may then be 
put into the skins, or may be put in jars covered down 
from the air, to be used for rolls, or stuffing, or any re- 
quired purpose. 

All skin must be pared from the fat before chopping, and 
every sinew removed from the lean pork, as well as any 
bone, or anything which may impair the taste when eaten. 

Another Way.—To a couple of pounds of lean pork, 
young, white, and delicate, put three-quarters of a pound 
of minced beef suet; the pork must first be chopped very 
fine; add three dessertspoonfuls of bread which has been 
dipped in Port wine, dried, and grated fine; work it to- 
gether with the yolks of three eggs smoothly beaten ; sea- 
son it with pepper and salt, and dried sage; a very little 
cayenne may be introduced, and a very small piece of 
garlic ; work the whole well together in a mortar until it 
forms a paste; it may then be put into wide skins, or 
pressed down into jars for future use; it is cut into square 
pieces, dredged with flour, fried in fresh butter, and sent 
to table on a toast as a breakfast dish. 

Another Way.—Chop particularly fine about two or 
three pounds of lean pork, and an equal quantity of fat; 
have ready some sage, either dry or green, either passed 
through a sieve, or chopped very fine, a small piece of 
shallot, a few grains of ground cloves; season it with 
pepper and salt; mix a few fine bread-crumbs up with it; 
have your skins ready cleaned, then fill them; or, if pre- 
ferred, roll into balls, and fry them ; you will tie them the 
length you wish the sausages to be; prick the skins with 
a fork before you fry them ; you may do them in the oven, 
if it should be hot. 

Another Way.—Chop the pork as before; only add half 
the quantity of lean veal, a pound of suet chopped equally 
fine; have ready a French roll soaked in milk, but no 
crust ; season it well with pepper and salt; mix it all well 
together. 
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Another Way.—Chop pork as before, and an equal 
quantity of fat, and the quantity of lean veal, and the 
same of suet, and two or three handfuls of fine bread- 
crumbs; have ready a few sage leaves, a few of knotted 
marjoram, and one shallot; pound all well together; sea- 
son with white pepper and salt ; either put them in skins, 
or roll them, and fry them as above. 


Savcisses, d l'Espagnole.—Cut into chops the loin of a 
good-sized pig ; bone it, and cut the meat into dice, keep- 
ing the fat and lean separate, three-quarters of an inch 
square; chop two corns of garlic fine; add to it black 
pepper, Spanish pepper, and salt; mix it well together, 
and season the meat with it; pour over it half a pint of an 
acid wine, and, when it has been drawn in by the meat, 
add more, until the expiration of a week; then lay the 
meat in skins, alternately fat and lean; and, if any moist- 
ure appears to be required, give it a little more wine; 
twist the skin, and tie it in the lengths you require, and 
keep them in a cool, dry place. They may be boiled, 
fried, broiled, grilled, toasted, served with poultry or veal, 
or may be eaten with bread alone 





A FEW RECEIPTS FOR MAKING RHUBARB WINE. 


To every gallon of water, add five pounds of rhubarb 
cut in thin slices; let it stand nine days, stirring it three 
times a day; cover the pan containing it with a coarse 
cloth ; strain it; to every gallon of the liquor, add four 
pounds of loaf-sugar, the juice of two lemons, and the rind 
of one; dissolve one ounce of isinglass (to fine it) in a pint 
of the liquor over a slow fire, then add it, when cold, to 
the rest; when fermentation has ceased, bung it close, and 
bottle itin March. A few raisins improve it. The lemon 
rind should not remain in after fermentation has ceased. 


Cor the rhubarb into rather thin slices ; squeeze through 
a sieve to extract the juice; this being done, mix with it 
as much sugar as will suit the taste, and some water, after 
which it must simmer on the fire fer an hour or two; then 
put as much yeast as will cause it to ferment; put it into 
a cask for three weeks ; draw through a tap; bottle. It 
will be good at the time, if properly fermented, but, if 
allowed to stand a year, would be perfect. 


Cct the rhubarb, when peeled, into small pieces; mea. 
sure it, and bruise it in a tub, and to every quart of 
rhubarb thus cut up and unbruised add one quart of 
water ; let it stand four days, stirring it frequently ; then 
strain it off, and to every gallon add three and a half 
pounds of raisins, chopped ; put it into the cask; then put 
a little yeast into the bung-hole on a small piece of toast ; 
let it ferment as you do elder-wine, and bung itup. In 
November, drain it off into a large ub or pan; rinse the 
cask out, and put the wine into it again; bottle it about 
March. A little liquor, without »gar, must be kept out 
to fill the cask as it works out. 


Seven pounds of rhubarb to be bruised in a mortar; 
and, when bruised, put to it three quarts of water; let the 
water be boiled, and stand until cold ; stir them every day 
for five days; then squeeze it through a cloth; then add 
three and a half pounds of coarse sugar; then put it into 
a bottle or cask, and in three months add a quarter of a 
pint of the best brandy, and in six months bottle it for use. 
Twenty pounds of rhubarb, twelve pounds of sugar, and 
eight quarts of water will make three gailons. 

To every five pounds of rhubarb stalk, when sliced and 
bruised, put a gallon of cold spring water; let it stand 
three days iu a tub, stirring it twice every day; and then 
press and strain it through a sieve, and to every gallon of 
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the liquor put three pounds of loaf-sugar; put it in a bar- 
rel, and hang some isinglass within the barrel, and bung 
it up directly. In six months, it will be ready to bottle. 
Currant-juice to color, if you like. 

Take six peunds of rhubarb, and cut it into half-inch 
pieces, put it into a pot, add one gallon of cold water, and 
let it stand three weeks, stirring it every day ; then strain 
out the rhubarb, put the liquor into the pot again, and add 
three pounds of sugar to every gallon of the liquor ; let it 
stand three weeks longer ; then strain it through a flannel 
bag, put it into a keg or stone bottles, and add a little isin- 
glass to clear it. It will be ready for use in three or four 
months. 

Take four and a half pounds of rhubarb, bruise it in a 
tub with a mallet till quite soft; add one gallon of cold 
water, and let it stand three or four days; stir it fre 
quently ; strain it off through a wort sieve, and press the 
juice out; then measure the liquor; to every gallon, put 
three and a half pounds of moist sugar ; let it stand a day 
or two, that all the sugar may dissolve; put it into the 
cask ; do not stop it up close for a week ; leave the top 
cork out; when put into the cask, add two or three ounces 
of isinglass; stir it well together, and in two months rack 
it, and ran it through a flannel bag; then put it into the 
cask again, with a little more isinglass, if required. To 
ten gallons of wine, add six pounds of chopped raisins ; 
the isinglass should be dissolved, and whisked to a froth ; 
add what quantity of brandy you think right. 


SICK-ROOM ANY NURSERY. 
MEALS. 


{From a work published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
entitled **The Sick Chamber."] 


Enpeavor to make the hours for your patient’s meals 
quite regular. Never let her wait long for them, especially 
for breakfast. After a disturbed night, she should find her 
breakfast ready for her, as soon as she is prepared for it. 
Washing and dressing had better be done slightly until 
she has taken this refreshing meal. Quietly watch for her 
waking, taking care not to speak to her abruptly ; let her 
gradually recover her faculties, and do not yet be urgent 
with inquiries; silently prepare her breakfast, and bring 
it to her without asking, if she is ready for it. It is indeed 
at all times better to avoid asking her if she does not want 
something to eat, and what she will have. She will often 
answer ‘“‘No’’ to save the trouble of thinking. “It is 
time for you to take something ; will you have broth or 
gruel ?”’ &., naming only such things as you know can 
be ready in a few minutes, and all, of course, such as are 
allowed by her medical attendant. She will choose gene- 
rally among these, if she has any appetite. If she shows 
any dislike of what you have brought, do not, because you 
think it must be good for her, propose the same food again 
immediately. Wait till the taste for it returns, and it is 
asked for. Provide es much variety as you can. It is 
better not to risk her becoming tired of any one thing. Do 
not much press her to eat. Nature, that is, inclination, is 
generally our best guide in this matter. In the beginning 
of an illness, particularly in fevers, and disorders of the 
digestive organs, she greatly assists the patient, and de- 
prives her of the power of injuring herself, by destroying 
the appetite. Then, nune but a very weak and ignorant 
nurse would attempt to influence her, and persuade her to 
eat to keep up her strength. 

It is when all feverish symptoms have subsided that 
nourishment becomes necessary ; and yet the greatest care 
must be taken, because the digestive organs are impaired 





by illness. Then, perhaps, a very little persuasion may 
be allowed, just enough to overcome the disinclination of 
mere weakness; but not even then enough to overcome a 
real distaste, unless under peculiar circumstances aad 
medical direction. Administer fod with great care; at 
first, with a short time between; then, afterwards, with a 
longer time between, as she becomes able to take more at 
once, 

It is said that roasted or broiled meats are much more 
nourishing than boiled ; also that a young partridge, with 
good gravy, will strengthen better than boiled chickea or 
rabbit ; also that there is very little nourishment in fish, 
except in salmon, which, eaten without sauce, is very 
wholesome food ; also that mutton, if tender and delicate, 
is the most nutritious of all food—that it should be a slice 
from the loin, or a chop lightly dressed, if the patient can 
so eat it; also that a person may be kept alive a long time 
by the gravy from a leg of mutton; also that jelly and 
blancmange are only temporary things, having little 
power to sustain or give strength ; and that light puddings, 
made with eggs, are very indigestible. I believe much of 
this is very true; but patients do not always require the 
most nutritious food, and cannot somtimes digest it. You 
will have two things to attend to—your patient's appetite, 
and the medical man’s directions, Be particularly careful 
to understand this last ; and, if you are found judicious, 
sufficient discretion will be given you; but, having re- 
ceived particular directions, follow them strictly. 

To allay the thirst arising from fever, no drink is so 
good as cold water, or toast and water, or thin barley 
water without sugar or lemon. These may be changed 
for thin gruel or arrowroot, balm or apple-tea. But there 
is nothing so good as water, for any flavor is apt to cloy, 
and sugar produces acidify. 

In putting a tray upon the bed, you may often promote 
your patient’s comfort by spreading a cloth or flannel, 
putting on it a hassock, a low stool, or box, and placing 
the tray upon it. It brings the tray nearer to the patient. 
An invalid table, which stretches over the bed, would be 
better still. 

After every meal, do not forget to offer your patient 
some water for rinsing her mouth. Water a little warm 
will generally be most agreeable. 


THE TOILET. 
ABSORBENT POWDERS 


A Lapy’s toilet-table is incomplete without a box of some 
absorbent powder. Indeed, from our earliest infancy, 
powder is used for drying the skin with the greatest 
benefit. No wonde? that its use is continued in advanced 
years, if, by slight modifications in its composition, it can 
be employed not only as an absorbent, but as a means of 
“personal adornment.” We are quite within limits in 
stating that many ton-weights of such powders are used 
in this country annually. They are principally composed 
of various starches, prepared from wheat, potatoes, and 
various nuts, mixed more or less with powdered talo—of 
Haliy, steatite (soap-stone), French chalk, oxide of bis- 
muth, and oxide of zinc, &c. The most popular is what is 
termed 

Violet Powder.—Wheat starch, twelve pounds; orris- 
root powder, two pounds; otto of lemon, one-half ounce ; 
otto of bergamot, one-quarter ounce; otto of cloves, two 
drachms. 

Rose Face Powder.—Wheat starch, seven pounds; rose 
pink, one half drachm ; otto of rose, two drachms; otto of 
santal, two drachms. 

Plain or Unscented Hair Powder is pure wheat starch. 
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Face Powder.—Starch, one pound; oxide of bismuth, 
four ounces. 
Perle Powder.—French chalk, one pound ; oxide of bis- 
muth, one ounce; oxide of zinc, one ounce. 
Blane de Perle is pure oxide of bismuth in powder. 
French Blanc is levigated tale passed through a silk 
sieve. This is the best face powder made, particularly as 
it does not discolor from emanation of the skin or impure 
atmosphere. 
BILLS OF FARE 
BIL. or Fare ror A Dinner For Eiaut Persons 1x 
June or Juty:— 
FIRST COURSE. 
Green pea soup. 
Remove.—Roast ducks. 
Lamb cutiets. (Epergne.) Beans and bacon. 
Spring chickens. 
Remove.—Fillet of veal. 
Vegetables.—Young potatoes, peas, salad, asparagus. 


SECOND COURSE. 
Souffle pudding. 
(Epergne. ) 
Green currant tart. 


Chocolate cream. Straw berries. 


Bru oF Fare FoR TWELVE Persons IN June oR JoLty:— 
FIRST COURSE. 


Clear grayy soup, with thin pieces of carrot and French 
beans cut into it. 


Remove.—Beciled couple of chickens. 


Tongue. (Vase.) Fish patties. 
(Epergne.) 

Sweetbreads 

done white. (Vase.) Veal cutlets. 


Remove.—Quarter of lamb. 
Vegetables. —Potatoes, French beans, peas, salad, 
asparagus. 
~c- 

SECOND COURSE. 


Strawberries and cream. 


Lemon jelly. (Vase.) Charlotte Russe. 
(Epergne.) 

Whipped cream. (Vase.) Cake and custard. 
Ice-cream. 


Brut or Fare ror StxTeeNn oR EIGHTEEN PERSONS IN 
JUNE OR JULY :— 


FIRST COURSE. 
White soup with macaron! 


Rock fish. 
Remove.—Boiled breast of veal, done white. 
Stewed Ham, garnished 
cauliflower. (Vase.) with greens. 
Rabbit. (Epergne.) Chicken with rice. 
Lamb chops, 
with potatoes in (Vase.) Stewed 
the centre. cucumbers. 


Remove.—YVenison. 


Vegetables.—Potatoes, peas, salad. 





| 
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SECOND CORSE. 
Peas. 


Remove.—Ice pudding 


Gooseberry fool. (Vase.) Calf's feet jelly. 
Tart. (Epergne.) Lemon cheese-cakes. 
Blancmange 
with strawberry (Vase.) Whipped 
cream. fruit cream. 
Fruit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


To Dress SpryacH In THE French Wayr.—Pick tho“ 
spinach leaf by leaf from the stems, and wash it in spring 
water, changing it several times; then shake it in a dry 
cloth. Throw it into sufficient well-salted boiling water to 
allow it to float freely, and keep it pressed dowa with 
a skimmer, that it may be equally done. When quite 
young, it will be tender in ten minutes. Drain it tho- 
roughly, and when it is cool, form it into balls, and press 
the moisture from it. Next, chop it fine upon a trencher ; 
put two ounces (for a large dish) of butter into a saucepan, 
lay the spinach on it, and keep it stirred over a gentle fire 
until dry; dredge in a spoonful of flour, and turn the 
spinach as it is added; pour to it gradually a few spoun- 
fuls of veal gravy. Stew the whole briskly until the 
gravy is absorbed. r 

To Rear A MyrtLe From A S.iIP.—Cuttings of the myrtle 
may be struck in a little bottom heat during the months of 
June, July, and August; but with more certainty in July. 
As soon as they have taken root freely, pot them off into 
thumb-pots, and keep repotting them as fast as those they 
oceupy become filled with fibres. Give them air when- 
ever the weather will permit of it, and water as often as 
requisite—that is to say, when you do water them, do it in 
earnest. In all other respects, they will require precisely 
the same treatment as that recommended for window 
plants in general. 


To Remove Scunsvury.—Milk of almonds made thus: 
Take of blanched bitter almonds half an ounce, soft water 
half a pint; make an emulsion by beating the almonds and 
water together, strain through a muslin cloth, and it is 
made. 

Baroness’s Prppine.—Three quarters of a pound of suet, 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
of raisins (weighed after stoning), and a pinch of salt. Mix 
well with new milk, and boil in a cloth four hours and a 
half. We can confidently recommend this pudding, and 
would advise our subscribers to try it as soon as they pos- 
sibly can. 

Remepy For Browcuitis.—A writer in the Baltimore 
Sun, who has been afflicted severely in his family by that 
appalling disease, bronchitis, has found relief from the 
following remedy: Take honey in the comb, squeeze it 
out, and dilute with a little water; wet the lips and mouth 
occasionally with it. It has never been known to fail, in 
cases where children had throats so swollen as to be unable 
to swallow. It is certainly a simple remedy, and may be 
a very efficacious one. 

Morus 1x Carpets.—To prevent moths from injuring 
carpets, buy half a pound of gum camphor, and that will 
save all the carpets in your house for a year, by placing a 
few little crumbs under the edges of the carpets without 
moving them. 
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SrvevtaR PALLIaTive vor ToorHacuE.—A little horse- 
radish scraped, and laid on the wrist of the side affected, 
will, in many cases, give speedy relief. A better way is 
to place a iittle scraped horseradish in the mouth, or the 
tooth, and just around the gum. It relieves rheumatic 
pains in the gums and face aléo. The mouth may after- 
wards be rinsed with a little camphorated water, luke- 
warm. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Cup Cake —Tbree cups of sugar, three-quarters of a cup 
of butter, one of sour cream, five of flour, six eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar; beat the but- 
ter to cream; add thesugar; beat well; beat yellow and 
wh:te of eggs separately ; add flour last, and stir it in gently. 

Fe_rx GINGERBREAD.—One quart molasses, half a pound 
of butter, six eggs, one pint of sour milk, half an ounce of 
giager, cloves, and cinnamon, one ounce of soda and cream 
of tartar. 

Boxy Caxke.—One pint of sugar, one of flour, five eggs, 
two-thirds of a cup of butter, half a cup of cream, half a 
teaspoon of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a 
grated lemon. 

Lemon Custarp—For paste.—One lemon, six eggs, one 
pound of white sugar, and one quart of new milk. 

Lemon Custarp—Fbr cups.—Four lemons, one small 
cup of water, sufficient sugar to sweeten, twelve eggs 
beaten until quite light. Bake ten minutes; grate a little 
nutmeg over. . 

Peacues 1x Cays.—Four pounds of peaches, one pound 
of sugar; pare and sugar over night; in the morning let 
them come toa boil before putting in cans. This is an 
exeellent receipt. I have put them up for four years by it, 
and in putty cans, The sugar being on over night draws 
sufficient juice without adding water. 


Baxep Batrer Poupprxe.—Beat very light six eggs; 
whites separate; sift into a pan seven large spoonfuls of 
wheat four; pour on this enough milk to make a batter, 
smooth batter; then stir in the yolks, a little salt, the re- 
mainder of the milk, which in all must be a quart, and a 
large spoonful of brandy; then add the whites. Buttera 
baking dish, and pour in the batter; bake in a quick 
oven three-quarters of an hour. Serve it with wine 
sauce. 

Aprpie Pie witnovt Appies.—To one small bowl of 
crackers, that have been soaked until no hard parts re- 
main, add one teaspoonfal of tartaric acid; sweeten to 
your taste; add some batter, and a very little nutmeg. 

Biscurt.—This new and valuable receipt can be used 
when milk and eggs are scarce. 

One quart of flour, three teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
mixed well through the flour; two tablespoonfuls of 
shortening; one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in warm 
water, of a sufficient quantity to mould the quart of flour. 
For large families, the amount can be doubled. 

To make Harp TALLow CANDLEs.—Dissolve two pounds 
of alum in hot water; render it into ten pounds of tallow, 
and it will make candles equal to burn as spermaceti. 

Curse ror A Spratx. An excellent receipt.—White of an 
egg, tablespoonfal of soft soap, one of salt, one of ‘auda- 
pum, and one of brandy, thickened with chalk. 

Core ror A Bray.—Wet a linen rag with solution of 
chloride of soda, and apply it to the burn; keep the rag 
moist; but do not attempt to take it off until the young 
skin is formed. 
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Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON X. 


Comparative Properties of Silver, Lead, and Mercury in 
relation to Chlorine and Hydrochloric Acid. 


APPLIANCES AND TESTS REQUIRED. 


159. Some nitric acid in stoppered bottle. 

Some hydrochloric acid in ditto. P 

Solution of common salt. 

Quicksilver. 

Lead. 

Nitrate of lead. 

Protonitrate of mercury 

Solution of nitrate of silver 

Solution of ammonia. 

A clean Florence flask 

Chemical ring stand. 

Spirit-lamp, wineglasses, test-tubes, &c. 

160, Of chemists who deal in tests, nitrate of lead may 
be procured—the combination of lead which I design to be 
a subject of this lesson. You may either procure some 
and dissolve it in water, so as to make a solution, or you 
may proceed to dissolve the metal in nitric acid, so as to 
form a solution extemporaneously ; in which case, the 
excess of nitric acid—supposing an excess employed— 
should be driven off by evaporation (155), and the result- 
ing salt redissolved in water; or, what is just as well in 
the present case, more lead should be employed than the 
nitric acid can dissolve, a process which will insure a neu- 
tral solution. 

161. Mercury or quicksilver also dissolves in nitric acid, 
forming one of two results—the protonitrate or pernitrate 
of mercury, according to circumstances. The terms proto- 
nitrate and pernitrate I do not intend to explain to you here. 
Suffice it to say, we require for our coming experiment a 
protonitrate of mercury, which can be bought, or may 
readily be made by adding quicksilver in excess to weak 
nitric acid formed of about three parts commercial acid by 
measure to one of water. It is essential that the quicksilver 
added be in excess, that is, more than theacid can dissolve ; 
and it is also desirable that dolution be allowed to take 
place without the application of much heat. The result 
will be a protonitrate of mercury. 

162. We have now formed vrotonitrate of mercury and 
also nitrate of lead. Let us also once more enlist into service 
our old acquaintance nitrate of silver; for it is the object 
of our coming investigation to study the properties of these 
three chlorides by comparison, and to glean from the study 
some valuable analytical power. 

163. Ir. the first place, call to mind two very important 
characteristics of the chloride of silver. It is very soluble 
in ammonia, but insoluble in both water and nitric acid. 
Perhaps, however well you may remember the facts, it 
may be advisable that you demonstrate them by experi- 
ment in three test tubes, with the view of comparing the 
results with others presently to be spoken of. 

164. Take now a solution of nitrate of lead, and throw 
into it a small portion of common salt (chloride of sodium) 
in watery solution, or a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid—spirit of salt ; in either of which cases a white depo- 
sition, the chloride of lead, will result. 

165. Up to this point of the demonstration there would 
seem to be no difference between silver and lead, in relation 
to the demeanor of these metals with chlorine, but import- 
ant differences will soon be recognized. 











Evitors’ Gable. 


Ah, little think the gay, licentious prond, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround, 
Who waste their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth— 
Ah, little think they, as they dance along 
How many feel this very moment death, 
And all the sad variety of pain! 
How many drink the cup 
Of Saleful grief, and eat the bitter bread 
Of misery !—TuHomson 


“ Every reader,” says Goldsmith, *‘ however beggarly 
himself, is fond of high-lived dialogues of lords, ladies, 
and knights of the Garter.”” The truth of this observation 
has been fully illustrated, within the last few months, by 
the avidity with which the details of the Royal Marriage 
in London have been seized upon by our American public. 
Now, as the glitter is no longer pressing on our eyes, and 
everybody has admired the “cloth of gold” of the Princess 
of Prussia, the splendid uniform of the princely bride- 
groom, the numerous skirts of the noble bridesmaids, the 
magnificent robes of the royal bride, the ‘‘ Kohinoor’’ 
resplendent on the queen’s metherly bosom, we would, in 
all soberness, ask the women of America if something 
more and better might not have been done by the head of 
a mighty nation to commemorate the wedding of her first- 
born, the Princess Royal of Great Britain. Do not the 
costly and elaborate arrangements seem empty and hollow 
when only made to exhibit the exclusiveness and selfish- 
ness of a small class of human beings, who hold them- 
selves far apart and far above their fellow-mortals? The 
show of boundless wealth was there, noble and high- 
sounding names; all worldly grandeur and gildings 
abound; but not a trace of sympathy with the deep heart 
of humanity was manifested in any of the arrangements. 

We should have been glad to note that this joyful event 
had touched the heart of the royal mother, and warmed 
her te give such participation to the people of her great 
empire as would have made the day of the marriage of 
her first-born a sweet and sacred remembrance for all 
coming time. This might have been done. There needed 
only the royal example to have given impulse and direc- 
tion toa movement that would have made this wedding 
the most glorious ever celebrated in that land of glory. It 
needed only that the tide of fashion should have been 
diverted from selfish display ; and its superfluity of orna- 
ment would have made rich gifis of benevolence to the 
needy. 

One flounce abated from every lady's dress, and the 
cost distributed to the maimed survivors of the Crimean 
war, or to the suffering families of those who perished 
there, would have blessed thousands; or, given to the 
starving operatives of the late financial crisis, would have 
made many a despairing heart and household to rejoice in 
lL »pe. Is not this power of giving happiness to the human 
heart more to be prized than the costliest laces? 

A tithe of the cost of the new gilding and magnificent 
fitting up of the old palace of Windsor, for a few hours’ 
residence of the youthful pair, might have given the 
means of educating many of the poor, ignorant children 
in that city, and trained them to become useful citizens 
and good subjects. 





One-half of the money lavished in decorating the Royal 
Chapel of St. James for the bridal might have fitted out 
such an array of missionaries for India as would have 
made Christians of all lands exult in the faith and wisdom 
of Engiand’s Queen. The Chapel had been considered 
good enough for the worship of God: would it not have 
sufficed, with a little alteration, for the Royal Party? 

After the marriage, four theatre representations were 
bestowed by Her Majesty upon a select number of her 
people. Amusement is a good thing ; nor are we inclined 
to denounce theatres as destitute of all good; but surely, 
on a solemn occasion, such as the disposal of a daughter's 
earthly fate, we could have wished it to be sanctified by 
something higher. This was a moment when an attempt 
to aid the cause of humanity and religion would have 
been peculiarly appropriate. 

Great Britain has a cloud of religious, social, and politi- 
cal darkness hanging over s vast population of her Indian 
subjects. But it would carry us too far to enter into the 
matter of the evils that have sprung from the apathy of 
the English Government with regard to Christianity in 
India. We therefore only advert to it, and leave our 
readers to carry out the idea of the vast good Queen Vic- 
toria might have effected if she had thought of honoring 
God more, and less of glorifying earthly royalty. She 
has lost an opportunity such as was never before accorded 
to a woman, of making herself an exemplar of goodness, 
not only for her own sex, but for all rulers, kings, and 
potentates to the end of time. 

We have thought it right, on account of-our many 
youthful readers, to say these things regarding a pageant 
that has excited a vivid, and we may say general interest 
in our country. We wish our American ladies, the noble 
matronage of our great republic, to take this matter home 
to their own hearts, and, though the sphere of each is con- 
tracted, yet examine what they have done in it. 

There is for every feminine human being something to 
live for beyond the trappings and decorations of our per- 
sons and our houses. Each woman at the head of a 
household should, like a queen, be an example to her 
children and her friends of all the sweet virtues of woman- 
hood. Piety, prudence, self-denial, and charity—these are 
the chief graces of her character. She may, and she 
ought to embellish her dwelling and her dress according 
to her means and opportunities, yet always subordinating 
these embellishments to the higher matter of duty. 

Outward beacty and ornament are the mere vesture of 
the mortal, always liable to decay, and which we must 
sooner or later lay aside. But wisdom and worth, founded 
on the rock of true religion, will be enduring as the soul, 
and gain that perfectness of beauty only to be reached by 
those who live in the sunshine of God's love. 


NOVELS THAT ARE ALWAYS NEW.* 

War is it that Charles Dickens is so universally and 
unabatedly delightful? Other writers have acquired 
reputation since he began his literary career, have been 
W * Charles Dickens’s Works ; complete in twenty-five vol- 
umes ; published by Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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talked of, and passed into oblivion; while each succeeding 
work of Dickens, even his least soigné pamphlet, his 
slightest Christmas tale, commands fnstant popularity. 
Everybody will read Dickens's new story, let it come 
when it may. We may criticize it, we may say it is not 
equal to its elder brothers, but we make efforts to get it, 
and we devour it with avidity. ©ne principal caase of 
this attraction, we think, consists in the unfailing spring 
of original turns of wit, turns of phrase, and turns of 
thought that give the rare delight of novelty, and the plea- 
sure of something unexpected. We remember being very 
much diverted in “* Nickleby” by somebody whose “look 
spoke encyclopedias,” after being accustomed all our life 
to people of the sentimental school, whose “look spoke 
volumes."” Who can forget Mr Crumles falling in love 
at first sight with his wife, ‘standing on her head on two 
swords, grace coupled with dignity”? 

It weuld occupy a space far beyond our limits to give 
anything like a collection of those unexpected pleasant- 
ries. We have mentioned these few to illustrate the fore- 
going remarks. Everybody was struck by John Chivery, 
sitting among the clothes-lines of washed sheets in his 
lovelorn state, because “it seemed grovy ;"’ and by a for- 
lorn boy left at school: “‘ Oncea subscription was raised for 
him ; and, to keep up his spirits, he was presented before 
the holidays with two white mice, a rabbit, a pigeon, and 
a beautiful puppy. Old Cheeseman cried about it, espe 
cially when, soon afterwards, they all ate one another.” 
We think these sudden turns of unborrowed humor, sea- 
soning the most commonplace situation, or least interesting 
development of character, are what keep up the unflagging 
run of his writings; but he is not without qualities of a 
much higher nature, which maintain his works as fa- 
vorites, 

He has a pure, sound heart. He can see the beauty of 
goodness; and he believes in virtue and its innate satis- 
factions. Thackaray, a man of unquestionable wit, is 
without the simplicity—the innocent turn of mind—that 
delights us in Dickens. His jokes are sneers; his pic- 
tares of men and women develop the mean, vicious, 
defective side of human mature. His good people are 
always stapid, his entertaining people always unprinci- 
pled. We rise from his books “‘with a bad taste in our 
mouths,” as poor Miss Bronté said of somebody. Dickens, 
on the contrary, elevates the tone of our thoughts. 
Charity, tenderness, benevolence breathe through every 
story. Modest merit wins our esteem ; while vice ever 
meets our scorn. We would point to Esther in “‘ Bleak 
Hon »”"—quiet, plain, with no glitter. Her domestic vir- 
tues win our love, and make her the most interesting 
personage in the book. There is a very delicate womanly 
character drawn in the story, “‘Over the Way'’—little 
Bessy, the Cinderella of the Simon’s family. She is homely, 
door, ill dressed, and ill educated; but her filial tender- 
ness, her disinterestedness, her industry, and devotion to 

‘ duty establish her in our hearts’ and we think it the most 
natural thing in the world when, upon her falling ill, all 
the neighbors show their active interest. These volumes 
are a mine of innocent pleasure. They may be read aloud 
in any circle, and put without fear in the hands of the 
young. Those who wish toe enjoy them perfectly should 
purchase Mr. Peterson's new edition, as we can say, by 
experience, his good clear type and humorous pictures 
give a double zest to the perusal. 

When we read a favorite author, particularly an amusing 
one, in a blurred, small print, the haunting fear of ruining 
our eyes, and the pain which is the expected consequence, 
take away greatly from our enjoyment. Dickens has 
been too often printed in this injurious manner. In read- 





ing those books, pleasure becomes pain. The aew edition 
we recommend supplies all that can be desired ; and, be- 
sides being handsome and easy to read, it is very mode- 
rate in price. 

Mr. Peterson has published ten different editions of 
Dickens. The various prices are made to suit all libra- 
ries, from the carved book-cases of the affluent to the fire- 
side table of the appreciative mechanic. 


HINTS FOR POETS. 


We have rarely seen the subject of poetry better ilus- 
trated than in the following paper :— 

“Given some genius, the great difficulty often still re- 
mains how to bring it to bear upon the minds of men with 
simple power, without much wandering in useless ways, 
and waste of scattered effort. We often fancy that the 
difference between a born poet and a born fool is quite as 
slight as the partition that is said to divide genius from 
madness. 

“Frequently, from the undue prominence of some one 
faculty, or the want of another, years and lives are spent, 
and the anticipated result is never gained. The most 
striking cases of this Kind occur in poetry, where there is 
considerable poetic faculty, so called, power of fancy or 
imagination, with a lamentable want of the few qualities 
which may be found doing the business of the day, and 
the ordinary work of the world, and which are generally 
summed up as common sense. For, after all, this common 
sense is the main ground to begin on as the basis of higher 
operations. 

“It is upon this ground that the mass of men can min- 
gle; and, if they can meet the poet here, they will trust 
him, and try to follow him, when he leads them on, and 
lures them into the higher regions of thought. As inha- 
bitants of this earth, we must feel the ground under our 
feet, if we are to walk. 

“The common-sense qualities constitute our intellectual 
earth ; and, if you cut this ground from under the feet of 
those who have no wings, it is little wonder if they fall, 
and cannot follow. For lack of this common meeting- 
ground, many, otherwise rarely gifted, fail in part or 
altogether to bring their gifts home to the mass of men. 
Besides which, we invariably recur to the works of the 
great creative minds to find how solid has been their com- 
mon-sense capacity, and how much of their life overflowed 
in universal feeling. They could go to market with Pe- 
gasus, and bring back daily bread for us, as well as return 
with food from the loftiest realms of imagination. 

“We find, also, that the poetry produced by these mas- 
ter minds will stand the test of value when the touchstone 
is the heart of the people. The greatest poets can stand 
this test; but there is a manifest desire in those who work 
in very limited and special regions to shun and to under- 
value this standard of appeal, and to think too much of the 
‘ fit audience, though few.” We would insist on this test, 
and apply it to the spasmodists, because of their evident 
tendency to avoid it, and in every way to overshoot the 
mark.” 

In our next number, we shall give an illustration or two 
of the poetry that is worth preserving. 

Is Water Foop?—A learned Scotch writer has recently 
given us his opinion on this subject, and decides that water 
is food. He says:— 

‘Anatomy assures us that water is an essential element 
of tissue; and its enormous preponderance in quantity is 
the expression of its pre-eminence in nutritive quality, and 
explains the paradox of water being, longo intervallo, the 
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most nutritious ofall articles. Life, we know, may be 
prolonged for weeks, without any organic food being 
taken, if water be freely supplied; but life will not con- 
tinue many days if water be withheld. If, therefore, the 
purpose of food be to sustain the organism, that article 
which sustains it longest, and can with least impunity be 
withheld, must be the most nutritive of all; and water 
claims pre-eminence over beef. 

“ Water is so abundant around us, and it passes in and 
out of the system with such freedom, that we are natarally 
disposed to overlook the fact of its forming a constituent 
tolerably constant in amount. Many of its ases are accu- 
rately known. It dissolves gases, without which respira- 
tion would be impossible, and gives the tissues their 
elasticity, the humors their fluidity. It is the great con- 
dition of chemical change. If the langs were formed 
precisely as they are, with the single exception of having 
no moisture on their surfaces, respiration could not be 
effected, as we see when the fish is taken out of water, and 
its gills become dry by evaporation. The cornea of the 
eye owes its transparency to water; and the removal of 
that small quantity would render vision a mere perception 
of a local change in temperature. But it is unnecessary to 
rehearse the manifold properties of water in the vital 
organism. We have said enough to show its eminence as 
food.” 


Is Sart Foop?—The reasons for classing salt among 
articles of food are clearer and better established than those 
which place water in the list. We quote from the same 
authority :— , 

‘Common salt (chloride of sodium) is another constant 
and universal substance which claims rank as food. It 
forms an essential part of all the organic fluids and solids, 
except the enamel of the teeth. Common salt is always 
found in the blood in quantities which vary within ex- 
tremely narrow limits, forming 0.421 per cent. of the entire 
mass, and as much as 75 per cent. of the ashes. This 
quantity is wholly independent of the surplus in food, for 
the surplus is either not absorbed, or is carried away in 
the excretions and perspiration ; and this shows it to be 
an anatomical constituent, not an accident. If too little 
salt be taken in the food, instinct forces every animal to 
supply the deficiency by eating it separately. 

“When Cook and Foster landed in Otaheite, they aston- 
ished the natives who saw them eating white powder with 
every morsel of meat, and every one recollects Man Friday's 
expressive repudiation of salt. But the savages who ate no 
‘white powder’ ate fish, and cooked their flesh in sea- 
water, rich in salt. In several parts of Africa, men are 
sold for salt; and so, on the Gold Coast, it is the most pre- 
cious of all commodities. On the coast of Sierra Leone, a 
man will sell his sister, his wife, or his child for salt, not 
having learned the art of distilling it from the sea. 

“The properties of salt are manifold. It forms one of 
the essential conditions of vital processes. It renders 
albumen soluble, and is necessary for digestion, being 
decom posed in the stomach into hydrochloric acid for the 
gastric process, and soda for the bile. It has also a most 
important property, namely, that of regulating the inter- 
ehange of fiuids through the walls of the vessels, in accord- 
ance with that law of endosmosie on which so many 
vital processes depend, but which we cannot stop now to 
explain. So great are the services of salt that we may 
confidently indorse the statement of Dr. Bence Jones, that 
it is ‘a substance as essential to life as nitrogenous food, 
or non-nitrogenous food and water,’ and, if so essential, 
then assuredly food.” 





CHEROKEE FEMALE SEMINARY. 


We have before us an engraving of this pleasant-looking 
structure, where a large number of Indian girls are now 
educated. There isa neat and really interesting paper— 
A Wreath of Cherokee Rose-buds—pubiished by the scho- 
lars; from this we copy the following, written by an Indian 
girl. The descriptions convey a clearer notion of the great 
change wrought by the missionaries among these wild 
children of the forest than anything we could say :— 


TWO SCENES IN CHEROKEE LAND. 
Scene I. 


Ox a hillside, by a merry little brook, stood a rude hut 
inhabited by a Cherokee family. There was no fencing to 
be seen about it; no neat grass-plot bordered with flowers ; 
no shrubbery or rose-bushes to add the beauty of cultiva- 
tion to the wild scenery of nature. No vine had been 
taught to twine its delicate tendrils over the doorway. A 
few large trees were standing about. Here might be seen 
6 broken mortar, and there a pestle, while the ground was 
strewn with rocks, skins, rags, and a few spears of yellow- 
looking grass, struggling for life. Everything about the 
habitation made it look more wild and desolate. 

Now, if you have no objection, we will take a peep 
within. In rudeness and uncivilization, we find the in- 
mates bearing a striking resembiance to their little hut. In 
one corner is a roll of buffalo skins, which doubtless serve 
for beds. The floor is the earth upon which the hut 
stands. “ 

A woman is seated by the fireside, smoking a pipe. 
Stretching along over her head are a few strings of dried 
venison; and on the sides of the hut are fastened some 
beads, feathers, &c. No little stand of books, no vase of 
flowers, filling the room with fragrance, no neat papers are 
to be seen; nothing but the mere necessaries of life. 

Several large, swarthy-looking boys in one corner are 
repairing their bows and arrows fora hunt. In another 
corner stand two girls, with mortar and pestle, preparing 
to beat Conthany. They are dressed in calico skirts, with 
red jackets fastened with silver brooches; their feet are 
covered with moccasins ; their hair is plaited and hanging 
down their backs. 

A whoop starts the boys. They gather up their bows 
and arrows, get some dried venison, and parched corn-mea!, 
and other necessary articles, and go out where a large 
company of hunters are waiting forthem. Soon the woods 


, seem to be alive with their whoops, yells, and the barking 


of dogs. 

In the mean time, the girls have finished beating the 
conihany. A large kettle, filled with the conihany, is 
placed on the fire; the little ones of the family sit watch- 
ing it with greateagerness. When it is done, it is taken up 
in a large earthen bowl of home manufacture. Each mem- 
ber of the family then partakes of it with a wooden spoon 
until their hunger is satisfied. 

After two or three weeks of absence, the company of 
hunters return loaded with the game of the forest, which 
they throw down for the females to ent up and dry for 
food. Thus pass the days of their wild life, without any 
intellectual pleasure or enjoyments, only varied from the 
same monotonous round by some great gathering or pub- 
lic festival. The most noted of these were the “ green-corn 
dances," as they were called. They were a kind of relig- 
ious festival, held at the time when the corn began to 
‘*gilk.” At them were gathered young and old, male and 
female. After making merry several days, they returned 
to the same passive, uninteresting life. 

Na-u, the Indian name. 
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Sczuve II. 

Tue birds are singing merrily as they hop from tree to 
tree in the green woods. The wide prairies are robed in 
their spring dress, gemmed with flowers. By the fenced 
fields of wheat and corn, we see that civilization and nature 
are here united in our Cherokee land. White cottages 
peep forth from the same spot, perhaps, where some war- 
rior’s rude wigwam once ‘stood. What a contrast to the 
scenes of olden-time! What has produced the change? 
The missionaries came and brought with them the Bible. 
They taught our ancestors the precepts of religion and the 
arts of civilization; to cultivate farms, and to erect neat 
little cottages. They taught them also the knowledge of 
books, and the value of education. Thus, under the influ- 
ence of the religion of the missionaries, the wild Indian 
was changed and became a n-w man. 

Let us enter one of these waite cottages. As you ap- 
proach it, look around you and take a survey of the yard, 
inclosed within neat white palings. Here is found, bor- 
dering the smooth walks, flowering shrubbery of various 
kinds, sending forth spicy odors upon the air. Before you 
is the cottage, with a portico in front. The windows are 
shaded by vines, twining themselves here and. there, 
wherever their tendrils can find a place to cling to. 

Within the cottage, we find ourselves iu a room most 
tastefully arranged. Books are here for leisure hours; 
while flowers from nature’s own garden, the prairie, as 
vrell as those most rare, and a musica! instrument, are their 
companions. What other evidences of civilization and 
refinement are needed? Books, flowers, music, and, what 
is far better, the holy Word of God is here to study, show- 
ing that religion has shed its pure light over all. 

But where are the occupants of this dwelling? Have 
they gone to celebrate the festival of some unknown 
power? Have they gone to a ball-play, or to have a gos- 
sip at a green-corn dance, as in days gone by? No; for 
the general observance of these customs has ceased. Other 
festivals, or ‘‘ gatherings,” have taken their places, where 
the mind is exercised instead of thedbody. The Indian lad, 
in place of his bow and arrow, is now tanght to use the 
pen, and wield the powers of eloquence. The girl, instead 
of engaging in the dance, keeping time with the rattling 
noise of the terrapin-shells bound to her ankles, keeps time 
with the chalk, as her fingers ply nimbly over the black- 
board, solving some problem in algebra or geometry. It 
is at such a gathering that you will find those for whom 
we inquire. It is Examination Day at the Female Semi- 
nary ; and here are assembled father, mother, brother, and 
friends, listening to the prompt recitations of a daughter 
and sister. The next day, another examination is to be 
held at a similar institution, where many of the Cherokee 
youths are now pursuing a course of studies that they may 
be useful to their nation. And who does not remember 
another merry gathering in the grove on the seventh of 
May, to celebrate the Fourth Anniversary of the opening 
of our seminaries? The bright, happy faces that were 
witnessed on that day cannot be very soon forgotten. 
Other evidences of civilization may be seen among us; 
and, although there are seen dark clouds, I hope we may 
advance, never faltering, until all the clouds of ignorance, 
and saperstiticn, and wickedness fiee from before the rays 
of the suns of knowledge and righteousness. 

Fansy, the Christian name 

Sateratvs DesTrors Tas TezT#.—At a late convention 
of dentists, it was asserted that the main if not the sole 
cause of the great increase of defective teeth was the use of 
saleratus and cream of tartar in the manufacture of bread ; 





and Dr. Baker faliy agreed with the facts offered in proof, 
adding the results of some experiments made by himself. 
He soaked sound teeth in a solution of saleratus, and they 
were destroyed in fourteen days. We have the opinion of 
men whose talents, time, and zeal are given to dentistry, 
that saleratus and cream of tartar in bread area chief 
cause of ruin to teeth. Now, will those who know this 
fact go on eating all that comes in their way without 
inquiring what it is made of? 


ScHoon For Younes Lapies.—The schoo] of Miss Hale 
was named in our last number, giving the circular in full. 
Now we subjoin the references; and a notice of the ad- 
vantages of the institution will be found in another place. 

References.—Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. ¥.; Mrs. 
Lincoln Phelps, Baltimore, Md. ; Henry Vethake, LL. D., 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania ; Charles Hodge, 
D. D., Princeton, N. J.; A. MeGill, D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; 
Prof. Stephen Alexander, LL. D., Princeton, N. J.; Judye 
Hepburn, Carlisle, Pa. ; William Bacon Stephens, D. D., 
Philadelphia; William H. Ashurst, Esq., Philadelphia ; 
George A. Wood, Esq., Philadelphia; Louis A. Godey, sq., 
Philadelphia ; Thomas A. Budd, Esq., Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam J. Duane, Esq., Philadelphia; Richard Ronaldson, 
Esq., Philadelphia ; M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D., Phila- 
delphia ; Samuel Nelson, Esq., Geneva, [Uinois. 

Address Miss 8. J. Hale, No. 12 Portico Square, Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Movurt Vernon Laptes’ Associatiox.—The Legislature 
of Virginia has amended the act incorporating the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association Union, so as to provide that 
they may hold and improve two hundred acres of Mount 
Vernon, including the mansion and tomb of Washington, 
the garden, grounds, wharf, and landing on the Potomac 
River ; and to this end they may receive from the proprie- 
tor a deed in fee simple of the land, &c., but shall not have 
power to alienate the said land, without the consent of the 
Legislature. The capital stock is limited to $500,000. The 
proprietor is to be allowed to inter the remains of such 
persons as are now in the vault, but not interred. The 
inclosure of the vault is not to exceed half an acre, and 
shall never be removed or disturbed ; nor shall any other 
person hereafter ever be interred or entombed within the 
said vault or inclosure; and, if the Association shall cease 
to exist, the property shall revert to the State, to hold 
forever sacred the purposes for which it was originally 
purchased. 

The following are subscribers this month. We want 
hundreds, ay, thousands, before the year is ended. 


Mrs. E. E. Locke, Frontier, New York, $1 
Mrs. Mary Antoinette Read, Jefferson City, Missouri, 2 
Kate R. Rice, Wilmington, Delaware, 1 
Mrs. Julia M. Terry, Salem, Oregon, i 
Mrs. A. M. Viser, Midway, Texas, 1 


HeatteH DsPaRTMENT.—In our next number, we shall 
commence the publication of a series of papers, under the 
above title, from the pen of Dr. John 8. Wilson, of Colum- 
bus, Georgia. We feel confident that our readers will find 
this series interesting and very useful.—Eps. Lapy’s Boox. 

To ovr Corresporpents.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘Life's Chalice”—* Stanzas”—‘ Lily Lee’ — 
“* Hymenial Revenge”—“‘ Vesper Melody”’—“‘ The Lament 
of Winter”—*‘ Genevieve”’—“ Life” —*' Lines” —“ Song”’-- 
“Kate Arnold”—“ Mr. Theopholis Wiseacre, Esq."—“ For 
Better, for Worse’—‘Twilight Musings”—*“The Poet's 
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Mistress”—‘‘ Early Dawn’’— ‘‘ Presentiments’’—‘ Life's 
Stage’—‘“*The Pleasant Month of May” (see “Editor's 
Table”’)—‘‘ Memoria to J. F.”—and “ Little Walter.” 

The following articles are not needed: ‘‘My Loved 
One”—* Fame and Love’’—‘“‘The Summer Bird’s Song’’— 
“The Resolve,” etc. (the writer’s request has been com- 
plied with)—‘“‘ Love’s First Kiss’’—‘‘ Beauty’’—‘“‘ Transla- 
tion of the 32d Ode of Horace, Book 1’’—*‘ Dreamland’’— 
* Forsaken”—“ Angel Sleep”—‘*To Miss L—— B——’'— 
** Nobody”—*‘ Impressions by the Way”’--‘‘ The Moon’’— 
“The Cricket on the Hearth”—“ Two Receipts’ (we do 
not need any articles at present)—‘ Neighbor, Spare my 
Book !” (we thank the writer for his favor; but we doubt 
the wisdom of the rebuke)—“ Early and Late’—*“‘ Never 
Fear”—“‘ Old Saws’’—‘‘Sowing the Seed”—and “‘ Ram- 
bles.”” 

We have other articles on hand, which will be attended 
to next month. ‘“ Petty Cares’’—will the writer send her 
address ? 

**Golden Rule”—a story by this title received ; no letter 
with it. We want to know something about it before we 
read it. 








Literary Hotices. 


Books BY Mari.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inelosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 





From Peterson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

SARTAROE: A Tule of Norway. By James A. Mait- 
land, autbor of ‘“‘The Watchman,” ‘‘The Wanderer,” 
“The Lawyer’s Story,” etc. etc. Accompanying this 
handsome volume is a “ perfect fae simile,” as the pub- 
lishers assure us, ‘‘of the letter that Washington Irving 
did write to the author of ‘Sartaroe.’’’ In this letter, Mr. 
Irving says to the author, Mr. Maitland: “I read your 
work with interest and satisfaction. It is written in a 
good style, is graphic in its details, and gives animated 
and entertaining pictures of scenery, manners, and charac- 
ters in Norway.”’ This short extract from the letter of a 
writer and critic so well known and universally admired 
will be ample authority for the merits of the work referred 
to, without an additional sentence from any other pen. If 
permitted, however, to add a word to this high encomium, 
we would simply remind the reader that Mr. Maitland, in 
all his previous works, has evinced the deepest sympathy 
for suffering humanity and struggling virtue, and that his 
aim has always been to encourage and elevate the lowly 
by presenting such models of perseverance, industry, and 
honor as could not but leave the purest impression upon 
susceptible minds. He explores a wider field than usual 
in his present work ; but he is still governed by the same 
manly principles and truthful sentiments that have ren- 
dered all his writings so generally popular. Price $1 25. 

STORIES OF WATERLOO. By William H Maxwell, 
author of “ Wild Sports of the West,”’ etc. etc. Copies of 


this work will be sent by mail, free of postage, on the 
receipt of 50 cents. 

THE QUAKER SOLDIER; or, the British in Philadel- 
vhic : An Historical Romance. The author of this at- 
tractive novel has set a worthy example to American 

VoL. tv1.—48 











writers, which, we hope, will have its full weight of influ- 
ence. The early history of our country abounds ia 
incidents of the deepest importance, and of the most thrill- 
ing interest, which have too long been neglected by thuse 
whose ambition it should have been to place them before 
the public in a pleasing and attractive style, such as 
would not only cause them to be received and remem- 
bered as historic truths, but would also have kept alive in 
the hearts of our people a veneration for the characters and 
virtues of our forefathers, and have perpetuated the senti- 
ments of patriotism and the pure love of freedom which 
animated them in their struggles. The characters are all 
drawn to the life, and will be recognized by many still 
living in our midst as truthful representatives of a class of 
active and thoughtful men who lingered on the stage of 
life less than fifty years ago. We hope “The Quaker 
Soldier’’ will have a wide circulation, having no doubt 
that its influences will prove beneficial. Price $1 25. 


From D. Aprieton & Co., New York, through Perer- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, from the 
Earliest to the Present Time. By William Whewell, D. D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. In two volumes. 
The first edition of this now standard work was published 
in 1837, and the second in 1846, both of which were dedi- 
cated to the author's friend and fellow-student, Sir John 
Frederick William Herschel. Meantime, the great merits 
of the work have become so extensively known, and the 
correctness of its investigations so fully established in the 
estimation of learned and scientific men, that, as we haves 
said, no student or professor can dispense with the informa- 
tion it contains, and hence a third edition has been de- 
manded, which, it is but justice to the publishers to say, 
has been given to the public in a style worthy of the 
intrinsie importance of the services which are rendered to 
philosophy and science. In regard to the true eharacter 
of this history, we cannot better explain it to those un- 
acquainted with the design of the author than by extract- 
ing a couple of sentences from his introduction, in the first 
of which he says: ‘It is my intention to write the History 
of some of the most important of the Physical Scienees, 
from the earliest to the most remote periods.’’ He then 
adds: ‘*‘I shall thus have to trace some of the most re- 
markable branches of human knowledge from their first 
germ to their growth into a vast and varied assemblage of 
undisputed truths; from the acute but fruitless essays of 
the early Greek Philosophy to the comprehensive systems, 
and demonstrated generalizations, which compose such 
sciences as the Mechanics, Astronomy, and Chemistry of 
modern times.’” The importance of such a history to the 
student, as well as to the general reader, need not be in- 
sisted on. Price $4 00. 

ADELE: A Tale. By Julia Kavanagh, author of “‘ Na- 
thalie,” “Rachel Gray,” etc. ete. 
To those readers of fiction who are familiar with the 
works of Julia Kavanagh, we need not be at the trouble of 
recommending ‘ Adéle ;"’ and, to those who are not, we 
feel no hesitation in saying that they will find her story 
full of interest, and all its characters drawn with the 
wonted power and impressiveness of a bold and original 
writer. Price $1 25. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER, on the Plan of 
Jacobs's Greek Reader; with a Full Vocabulary, Com- 
posed, Compiled, and Arrenged Systematically. By 
Rev. L. W. Heydenreich, Graduate of the University of 
France, and Professor of Languages in the Moravian Fe- 
male Seminary at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. This work 


Three volumes in one. 
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is presented to the public under the approbation o* a num- 
ber of German professors and principals of seminaries of 
the highest learning and character, one of whom, address- 
ing the author, says: “Every student of the language 
owes you a debt of gratitude for the great amount of labor 
and deep research you have so evidently employed in the 
execution of the work.” Price $1 25. 

From Warrremore, Nites, & Hatt, Boston, through 
Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

POEMS. By Howard H. Caldwell. The various peems 
that grace the pages of this little volume are evidently the 
productions of a mind that has cultivated a pure classic 
taste, and of a heart that has been elevated and strength- 
ened by the principles and the promises of the Christian 
The author has made a most worthy application of 
Price 75 cents. 


faith 
his attainments and poetical powers. 

VRAIE PROSODIE FRANCAISE, qui, tant baste sur la 
Nature des Sons Elémentaires du Langage, est la Seule 
Prosodie Naturelle du Monde. Découverte par V. Value. 
This treatise, which is presented to the public in a neat 
pamphlet form, judging from the reputation of the author, 
will be found altogether worthy of the attention of French 
students and scholars. 


From Dick & Firzcrratp, New York, through T. B. 
Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

THE MAGICIAN’S OWN BOOK;; or, the Whole Art of 
Conjuring. Being a complete Hand-Book of Parlor 
Magic; containing over One Thousand Optical, Chemical, 
Mechanical, Magnetical, and Magical Experiments, Amus- 
ing Transmutations, Astonishing Sleights and Subtleties, 
Celebrated Card Deceptions, Ingenious Tricks with Num- 
bers, Curious and Entertaining Puzzles, together with all 
the most Noted Tricks of Modern Performers. The whole 
illustrated with over five hundred wood-cuts, and intended 
as a source of amusement for One Thousand and One Eve- 
12mo., cloth, 490 pages ; gilt side and back stamp. 
We present here, 


nings. 
Price one dollar, sent free of postage. 
in full, the title, and also the price of a handsome volume, 
the diversified contents of which, we have no doubt, will 
prove a source of infinite amusement to many a worthy 
family during the long evenings of winter. All the here- 
tofore astonishing feats of the travelling magicians are 
herein explained to the satisfaction of the curious, and all 
their deceptions not only exposed to view, but the method 
and the means by which those deceptions have been per- 
formed taught to others who may think proper to put 
the instructions into practice. Alas, then, for our re- 
nowned and amiable friend, Signor Blitz! We fear his 
occupation ’s gone! If, heretofore, he has astonished or 
deceived you, he can do so no more, provided you read 
and study this book. He will continue, in all probability, 
to amuse you by the cleverness of his tricks ; but much of 
their interest will be destroyed, now that people can un- 
derstand how his conjurations have been performed. But 
you had better hurry and get this wonderful book of 
magic, as it contains no less than one thousand tricks, 
which it will take some time to learn, even with the help 
autforded by five hundred engravings. 

CHESTERFIELD’S ART OF LETTER-WRITING SIM- 
PLIFIED. Being a Guide to Friendly, Affectionate, Po- 
lite, and Business Correspondence. 

COURTENAY’S DICTIONARY OF THREE THOUSAND 
ABBREVIATIONS, Literary, Scientific, Commercial, Mili- 
tary, Naval, Musical, Geographical, ec. ee. 

THE YOUNG HOUSEWIFE; or, Howto Eke out a Small 
Income, and Insure Domestic Happiness and Plenty on 
a Limited Seale of Expenditure. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 








MIND YOUR STOPS: Punctuation made Plain, and 
Composition Simplified. These last four books are smali 
and cheap, being only twelve and a half cents per copy ; 
but they will prove very valuable to the reader on account 
of the practical information and instructions they contain. 

PRINCE CHARLES ; or, the Young Pretender. By J. 
F. Smith, Esq., author of “Harold Tracy,” “‘ Romantic 
Incidents in the Lives of the Queens of England,”’ etc. ete. 
This work has been represented by a responsible critic as 
‘surpassing, in deep pathos and powerfu) appeals to the 
best sympathies of nature, all that Mr. Smith has hereto- 
fore written.” Price 50 cents. ‘ 


From P. E. Apet, Dramatic Publisher, at Peterson's, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

LEONORA: A Lyrical Drama in Three Acts. 
by William Henry Fry. First performed in English at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Pratt & Wemyss, June 4th, 1545. The 
Italian Version, divided into four acts, first performed at 
the Academy of Music, New York, under the management 
of Mr. B. Ullman, March, 1858. The second representation 
of ‘* Leonora,’’ after an unquiet sleep of nearly thirteen 
years, took place in New York, at the Academy of Music, 
on the 28th of March last. The result of that representa- 
tion, we are happy to say, was a great triumph, as well 
for the author as for his numerous friends, many of whom 
have never ceased to predict that ‘‘Leonora,’’ if fairly 
introduced to an enlightened and discriminating audience, 
would be found to possess the highest attractions that ge- 
nius, study, and a refined musical taste, combined with an 
originality of thought and effectiveness which even the bit- 
terest enmity might not dare to assail, could bestow. It was 
gratifying, and fortunate for Mr. Fry, that such a repre- 
sentation took place, and such an audience‘attended on the 
occasion referred to, and by its presence encouraged and 
stimulated the vocal and instrumental performers to the 
most successful efforts. Alluding to the audience, the 
editor of the Musical Herald, after naming a number of 
the editorial corps who were present, remarked that there 
were fair daughters and dames there. whom it was a plea- 
sure to look at, and see in such a state of serene musical 
enjoyment. He also remarks that “the thing now to be 
done is for the Philadelphians to follow, and give Fry a 
bumper. There, where Leonora first breathed the breath 
of life, let her re-enter society as a blushing belle of seven- 
teen (we think it is seventeen years, or so, since the opera 
was first produced), and make her vivid second impres- 
sion."’ We heartily join our contemporary in his friendly 
suggestion, and hope we shall have the pleasure of record- 
ing the triumph of Leonora in her native city. Meantime, 
we advise our readers to procure the publication, the title 
of which is at the head of this article, and study Leonora in 
Price 25 cents. 


Music 


her native and foreign dress. 
Nors.—After writing the above, we were somewhat 
disappointed to learn that the second representation of Mr. 
Fry’s opera in New York was by no means such a one as 
‘approached the composer’s ideal, or that of his friends.” 
“To say so,’ remarks a correspondent of the Musical 
Herald, “ would be bestowing undeserved praise upon both 
vocal and instrumental performers.” Sorry to hear it. 
Let Mr. Fry bring the girl home, as has been proposed. 


From J. W. Brapiey, 48 North Fourth Street, Philadel- 


phia :— 
THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER. We 
have received the March number of this work. It con- 


tains the usual amount of original and selected matter, 


particularly interesting to the medical faculty. The Re- 
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porter beretofore has been edited with unusual ability and 
industry by 8. W. Butler, M. D., of Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, at which place it has been published. We under- 
stand that it will hereafter be issued from Philadelphia, 
and that W. B. Atkinson, M. D., of the same city, will be 
associated with Dr. Butler in the editorial management of 
the work. Price $3 00 per year. 

LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ 
Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Loanda on the West Coast, 
thence across the Continent, down the River Zambesi to 
the Eastern Ocean. From the Personal Narrative of 
David Livingstone, LL. D., D. C. L., Fellow of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow; Corresponding 
Member of the Geographical and Historical Society of New 
York ; Gold Medalist and Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Geographical Societies ef London and Paris, etc. 
To which is added an Historical Sketch of Discoveries in 
Africa. Illustrated with engravings. A full notice was 
given in the Lady’s Book for April of this important and 
interesting work; and therefore nothing further will be 
expected from us on the subject, except the statement that 
the present edition differs from the one referred to by the 
omission of ‘‘a considerable amount of scientific matter 
and minor details, which it has been thought will render 
the work more acceptable to the general reader than if the 
whole had been given, and at the same time bring it within 
the reach of those who find it necessary to consult economy 
in the purchase of books.” At the same time, the narrative 
is all given in the language of Dr. Livingstone, whose 
style is pleasing and attractive. Price $3 00. 

THE ANGEL AND THE DEMON: A Tale of Modern 
Spiritualism. By T.8. Arthur. The title of this volume 
is sufficiently explicit to give the reader an idea of its con- 
tents. But, lest there should be any mistake in regard to 
the sentiments of the author, he avows that he “regards 
Modern Spiritualism, as it is called, as a phase of Demono- 
logy, using the word in its bad sense, and classes it with 
witchcraft, necromancy, and other disorderly influences.” 
And, “‘so believing, he has written from that stand-point 
in the case.”” It is truly a most interesting story, told in 
Mr. Arthur’s usually graphic and attractive style. Price 
75 cents. 


From Ticknor & Freips, Boston, through Hazarp Bro- 
THERS, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, Railway En- 
gineer. By Samuel Smiles. From the fourth London 
edition. This is an important and most interesting vol- 
ume, as well for the history it contains of the rise and 
progress of railways in England, as for the Biography of 
George Stephenson, to whose labor, as we think the author 
abundantly proves, the world is mainly indebted for the 
locomotive railway system. It is indeed so full of infor- 
mation, worthy examples, and bright encouragement to 
industry, honesty, and perseverance, that we sincerely 
wish it may have an extensive circulation among our 
young countrymen. Price $i 25. 
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Gopegy ror Juns.—Another original design—‘‘ The First 
Step.”’ Mrs. Lilly Martin Spencer, the celebrated painter 
of New York, whose original designs in that city, and in 
the print-stores of our own, are the admiration of all win- 
dow-gazers, is the author of this very clever picture. Mrs. 





Spencer is one of the leading lady painters of the day ; and 
we have several other of her pictures in preparation for 
the Book. We believe that ours is the only magazine that 
publishes original pictures. Our July number will con- 
tain one by the celebrated Rothermel, now pursuing his 
studies in Rome. 





WE find that the various papers we exchange with speak 
very flatteringly of our musical editor. The Michigan 
Argus says :— 

“The music in Godey is always good; and the late 
accession to that department, of J. Starr Holloway, Esq., 
an eminent composer, is another evidence of Godey's su- 
perior energy.” 

Every few days, we are asked to publish a pattern of 
this or of that. Persons do not reflect that to publish such 
an engraving for the benefit of one person would cost us 
about twenty dollars. We can furnish them with a 
pattern at from seventy-five cents to a dollar. Very 
likely the same thing has been previously published. 
Those whe have steadily taken the Book have all these 
patterns ; and those who only subscribe for one year can- 
not expect to have everything that has been published for 
Again: A string of qnes- 
Were we to 


twenty-seven years in one year. 
tions is asked us to answer in the Book. 
answer all, our Book would be filled with very uninto- 
resting matter, except to those that the replies concern 
Send your name and a stamp, and we will answer, but 
will not reply to a letter containing only the initials of a 
name; and, to conclude, we have no room in our Book to 
give the prices of everything. 





Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





AyotuER.—The Northwestern Union Agricultural So- 
city of Wisconsin have offered Godey's Lady's Book as 
premiums. This Society is composed of the farmers, 
mechanics, and artists of the counties of Pierce and St 
Croix. George May Powell, Esq., is the corresponding 
secretary. 

Tue OPERA AGAIN.—There is a parvenu family in this 
city, who, like all parvenus, ape that which they suppose 
to be fashionable ; and we are sorry to say that loud talk- 
ing at the opera seems to be the acme of fashion. Well, 
the family had become so notorious that old opera-goers 
that are really fond of music would not take seats near 
them. A couple of wags in this city, a few evenings 
sinee, gave them a lesson. They took two seats immedi- 
ately behind them. One pretended to be deaf. During 
the progress of the piece, inquiries were constantly being 
made by the deaf man as to what they were saying now. 
His companion would give him the necessary information 
in a very loud voice; and thus he continued to do during 
two acts, very much to the annoyance of those who had 
been continually annoying others during the whole season. 





Weui-Deservep RemuneratTion.—Derby & Jackson, of 
New York, have paid to Marion Harland for her three 
books, “‘ Alone,” “‘ Hidden Path,” and ‘‘ Moss Side” more 
than $10,000, about $5000 of which were for the six months 
The sale of these celebrated novels 
The fair authoress de- 


ending January Ist. 
still continues to be very great. 
serves it all. 
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WILL our subscribers please notice the wood engravings 
in this and previous numbers? They are aliost if not 
quite equal to the steel engravings of other magazines. 
Look at the first plate—‘‘A Tale of the Times,” “The 
Riding-Dress” plate, ‘‘ Opera Cloak,” ‘‘ Newest Style of 
Headdress,” ‘The Moresco,’’ from Brodie, “The Scott 
Legion Monument,”’ &c. All these show an advance in 
the art for which the Lady’s Book may claim the credit. 
We call attention also to the story of ‘“‘ Ambition” in this 
number, the conclusion of ‘‘Charles Maitland,” “‘Two 
Evenings with the Dorcas Society,”’ ‘‘ Margaret's Home,” 
* A Tale of the Times,”’ and other stories of equal interest. 





Tuere are three kinds of ignorance: Knowing nothing, 
knowing a little imperfectly, knowing what it is perfectly 
useless to know. 





““We will here state that we have no objectiou to loan- 
ing our magazines occasionally to our friends,” says the 
Moorfield Whig ; “but, when persons make a practice of 
borrowing them as regularly as they are announced, and 
when returned to us torn and disfigured, we think it is 
taxing our patience and forbearance a little too severely ; 
and we hope to see the practice discontinued.” 

We hope so, too. 

WE are indebted to the Hon. J. Morrison Harris for the 
first volume of “ Report of the United States and Mexican 
Boundary Survey, under the Direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior,” by W. H. Emory, Major of First Cavalry, 
and United States Commissioner. 





Tue following advertisement appeared in a city paper :— 

“‘A young person, who has received a first-rate educa- 
tion, can read, write, understands geography, history, 
Janguages, music, and mathematics, desires to enter into a 
respectable family as a boarder.” 





Dickens's Novets.—We call attention to the advertise- 
ment on our cover of Peterson’s editions of the works of 
Dickens. No library is complete without a set of these 
works; and Peterson & Brothers have them in every 
variety of size and binding. Every one can be accommo- 
dated as regards price. We will act as agent for you in 
procuring them. 

RememBer that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury; 
it is a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 
ble to the housekeeper. 





Ova subscribers must remember that one article alone 
in every number of the Book would cost them precisely 
the price of the Book, and that is the masic. 

TAKE Your own Paper.—We hold every one derelict in 
his duty that does not take his own county paper. It is 
a duty you owe to the editor who has embarked his means 
to establish a paper among you. He shoui-) be supported, 
and well, too. Everybody should take his paper, and 
that without bargaining that he should lend you all the 
magazines he receives as a bonus. 

ANECDOTES ABOUT CHILDREN.—We are grieved to see 
some respectable journals still continue to publish the 
most blasphemous articles, and call them anecdotes of 
children. 





Grectan PAINTIY? AND ANYIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
the materials and directions. Our numerous inquirers 
will please make application to him. He is largely en- 
gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfed, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular:— 

‘*The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
mezzotint engravings (suitable for practice), and full printed 
instructions for Grecian Painting and Antique Painting on 
Glass, a new style, originating with himself, and equal 
to the finest copper painting, with a bottle’ of preparation, 
&c. The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes, at above 
price, directions for Oriental style, aud the beautiful art 
called Potichimanie. 

**Por $2 more, or $5, he will send with the above all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts (Grecian and Antique), and other oil painting. 

“Full directions only in the above arts, Grecian, An- 
tique Painting, Oriental, Potichimanie, &c., sent, free by 
mail, on receipt of $1. They are so full and plain thatany 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be sure 
to acquire. 

‘He has also published several new and beautiful pic- 
tures, designed for the above arts, including the elegant 
engraving of ‘Hiawatha’s Wooing,’ and companion. 
Price $1 50 each, post paid. Also éthers at lower prices, 
60 cents, and upwards; all of which have special rules for 
painting, and are sent free of post. (See Circular, fur- 
nished on application.) 

Address J. E. Trutox, Salem, Mass.” 

“You have lost your baby, I hear,” said one gentleman 
to another. 

“Yes, poor little thing! it was only five months old. 
We did all we could for it. We had four doctors, blistered 
its head and feet, put mustard poultices all over it, gave it 
nine calomel powders, leeched its temples, had it bled, and 
gave it all kinds of medicines, and yet, after a week’s ill- 
ness, it died.” 

Strange! 


Tue editor of the Greenfield IUustrated Newspaper, who 
is himself an artist, says :— 

“**The Mother’s Blessing’ is a highly finished, rich, and 
effective picture, and one which puts to shame many of 
the flat, scratchy etchinge of some other magazines.” 

Trore’s OnrentTaL Pictcres.—Mr. Edward Troye has 
produced a most admirable painting of the Dead Sea. This 
admirable painting was produced at no little peril of life 
by the artist, who spent nearly three weeks upon the bor- 
der of the deadly lake making his sketches. Another of 
the paintings is the River Jordan, at the point where tra- 
dition says Christ was baptized by John the Baptist. 
Another picture is a scene near Damascus, in which Mr. 
Troye has shown his admirable ability as an animal as 
well as landscape painter. The French Bazaar is an ex- 
ceedingly admirable interior. The Scene on the Banks of 
the Sea of Galilee is one calculated ‘to call up a world of 
associations, as well as to gratify the eye merely. These 
pictures are now in New York. 

A roretener, watching an overflow of the Mississippi 
River, turned to a man near him, saying: ‘‘ What do you 
call this river?” 

“There is no need of calling it,” said the man; “it 
comes fast enough.” 
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ImpostoRs—WILLIAMS AGAIN.—This impostor, noticed 
in our February number, is still about. We have no com- 
miseration for those who write to us that they have been 
imposed upon by impostors, to whom they subscribed be- 
cause they offered the Book at one dollar less than our 
regular price. Their penurious habits are alone to blame. 
They sought to save a dollar, and lost two. Take warn- 
ing: In every case where the Book is offered at less than 
the publisher's price, the person so offering it is an impos- 
tur. Again, we have no persons engaged to solicit sub- 
scribers—not one. This Williams promises all sorts of 
prizes. In the case now under notice, he told his dupe 
that she had drawn the City Hall in New York; and she 
writes us to know how she is to get it. She had better 
apply to Mayor Tiemann, of New York. 

A MAGISTRATE, who married the daughter of a miser 
who was immensely wealthy, was continually complain- 
ing to the father of the bad temper of the girl. 

‘My friend,” said the miser, one day, ‘‘ you are right; 
Marie has a dreadful temper. But I will punish her if she 
gives you any further trouble ; I will disinherit her.” 

Ihe father beard no more complaints. 





A MAN, travelling with his wife, saved himself in a rail- 
road collision; but his companion was killed. When he 
reached home, he missed bis umbrella, and applied to the 
directors for it. It was not returned; and now, in speak- 
ing of the accident, he always says: ‘‘ Yes, on that day I 
lost a bran new umbrella and my wife.” 

Wasuincton Fasnions.—The Haynesville Chronicle 
says :— 

‘* We observe that the men, after a]l the fun they made of 
hoops, are beginning to encroach upon crinoline. At some 
of the haut ton receptions recently given in Washington, 
it is said that the hoops of the men vied in swelling pro- 
portions with those of the ladies. Verily, there is no 
accounting for tastes or fashions. It may be that, ere 
another decade, hooped petticoats, pretty ankles, and long 
hair will be the glory of a gentleman; while high-heeled 
boots, swallow-tailed coats, and standing shirt collars will 
adorn the persons of the ladies. It would become some 
fleshy females we wot of.”’ 


One of the requisites for the successful training of chil- 
dren at home, or in the schoolroom, is patience. Every 
teacher, whether the mother or a hireling, will find her 
labors made easy by the constant exercise of this cardinal 
virtue. If she “lets patience have its perfect work”’ in her 
own heart, it will be visible in all her conduct, and exert 
a salutary influence upon the minds of the young, in 
whose future well-being she feels a deep interest. 

A LapyY wrote to her friend :— 

Dear Lizzie: I left my bag at your house, I think. 
Please send it by the bearer of this. In haste, JULIA. 

P.S. I have just found the bag. Don’t take the trouble 
to look for it. J. 

An excellent paragraph for warm weather :-- 

How ro Coot Water.—If it is desired to cool water for 
drinking in warm weather, and ice cannot be obtained for 
this purpose, let it be kept in an unglazed earthenware 
pitcher, wrapt around with two or three folds of coarse 
cotton cloth, kept constantly wet. The theory of cooling 
water in this manner is the absorption of heat from it by 
the evaporation of the moisture in the cotton cloth; ex- 
pansion produces cold, compression heat. 
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Wuiskers.— Why does not some lady retaliate on those 
who are constantly finding fault with their dress, with an 
article upon gentlemen’s whiskers. Would that we could 
get daguerreotypes of some of those that we daily meet! 
There is one that it requires no stretch of imagination to 
fancy, a sky terrier in coat and pantaloons. The likeness 
is perfect. And there is another, whom to compare with 
any species of dog would be an insult to that noble animal. 
And then again you will see another—how he feeds is the 
wonder! He must be a solitary eater, for he would be a 
very dirty-looking animal to feed in company. If these 
folks could see themselves as others see them, what an 
amazing loud call for scissors there would be! As we 
look out of our office window now (we have had one of the 
lower panes of glass washed) we can see standing on the 
opposite side a knot of these creatures; and they are a 
study. Their make-up is wonderful. Each one has on 
the new-fashioned pantaloons, very small over the boot, 
and uncommonly large at the knee—a perfect livery. We 
can see three pairs of eyes, and the top of the nose of each. 
All the rest is hair! hair! hair! There ought to be an 
asylum for these creatures, for they frighten children 





Ovr Neepies.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated 
needles ; if so, we advise them to apply seon. Twenty- 
five cents for one hundred, done up in a neat case. 





A PROFESSIONAL beggar boy, some ten years of age, igno- 
rant of the art of reading, bought a card to put on bis 
breast, and appeared in the public streets as a ‘‘ Poor 
Widow with 8 small children.” 





A BEAUTIFUL woman, turning one day to her homely 
daughter, said: ‘‘ Annette, what would you give to have 
my face?” 

“The same price, mother, that you would give to have 
my youth.” 

Town, County, anp Stats.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much trouble it would save us. 





A Scnoot For Youre Lapres.—We take great pleasure 
in again bringing under the notice of our readers the 
Young Ladies’ School, under the superintendence of Miss 
Hale, daughter of our accomplished editor. Miss Hale's 
experience and high reputation as a teacher should, of them- 
selves, be a sufficient guarantee of success. But we speak 
from personal knowledge when we say that the school is 
admirably conducted in all its details, and that no paront 
need hesitate to intrust a daughter to her care. The Eng- 
lish branches are thoroughly and carefully taught; and 
great attention is paid to music and a correct knowledge 
of the French language. 

(See Miss Hale’s circular in the Editors’ Table, page 373.) 





‘* THERE is no safety in vaccination,” said a countryman. 
“There was a little boy in the house next mine vaccipated, 
and the very next day he fell into the pond, and took a 
cold that settled into croup, and killed him. Talk about 
its being a preventive of disease iadeed |” 





Tue best three dollar magazine, and the best two dollar 
one—that is, “‘Godey’s Lady's Book” and “ Arthur’s Home 
Magazine”’—are both sent one year on receipt of three 
dollars and a half; one dollar and fifty cents less than they 
can be had separately. 
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We have heretofore and shall always praise Boardman, 
Gray, & Co.’s pianos, because we are perfectly satisfied 
that they are the best that are manufactured, and we now 
give their list of prices:— 

Piano-Fortes in Rich Rosewood Cases, highly finished, 
varnished, and polished; made of materials carefully se- 
lected, and thoroughly seasoned and prepared. All have 
the Entire Medallic Frame (giving them strength and 
durability) and our valuable Improvement, the Mefallic 
Over-Socket and Cover for Dampers, together with our 
Improved Grand Action and Patent Corrugated Sound- 
ing-Board. 


PRICE LIST. 
First C.ass.—Plain Square Cases 


6 Octaves, Plain Desk, F to F ec « 2 
64 aes Sliding Desks, F to A ° ° ° - 20 
64 sd be DtoG ° ° e - 0 
ge * . CtoA ° . ° 275 
7 - o AtoA ° ° ° - 30 
Corrugated Sounding-Board, Extra . . ° . 
Seconp Ciass.—Small Round-Cornered Cases. 
6} Octaves, DtoG .. ° . ° - $275 
6} = CtoA ° ° ° ° ° 300 
7 my AtoA ° ° ° 325 
Corrugated Sounding- Board, Extra ° ° ° . BB 


Tamp Ciass.—Large Two (Front) Round Corners, Ogee 
Legs, and Mouldings. 


6} Octaves, D to G . ° ° ° . ° $300 
eS .* CtoA ° Pe ° ° ° 325 
7 ” A to A, all round corners . ° ° - 30 
Corrugated Sounding-Board, Extra . ° . - 10 


Fourts Ciass.—Large Four (all) Round Corners, Gothic 
Legs, Ogee Mouldings. 


6} Octaves, D to G ° é ° e - $325 
eS * CtoA ° ° ° ° ° . . 30 
7 as AtoA . ° ° ° . - 375 
Corrugated Sounding-Board, Extra ° ° ° . @ 


Firra Cxiass.—Large Four (all) Round Corners, Fancy 
Carved Legs and Lyre, Beaded, Fancy, and Curtain 
Mouldings, Fret Work in Corners, &c. 


6} Octaves, D to G ° e ‘ . e ° - $375 
6} = CtoA . ° ° ° e ° 425 
7 ss AtoA ° P . 450 
Corrugated Sounding-Board, Extra ° ° ° 10 


Sixta Cuiass.—Extra Finished Cases, with Fine Carved 
Legs and Lyre, Ornamental Rosewood Carvings on Case, 
with Beaded and Curtain Mouldings, Fine Fret Work 
Corners, Lamp Stands, and Desks. 


63 Octaves, C to A . ° . . P . . $525 
7 Ss AtoA ° ° 550 
Corrugated Sounding- Board, Extra . ° 10 


Dolce Campana Attachment, on Piano, adds $50 t to the 
above prices. 

Fancy Seven Octaves, with Rich Carvings on Case, Pearl 
Keys, &c., from $500 to $1500, according to amount of 
extra work. 

Grand and Parlor Grand Piano Fortes, at prices from 
$500 to $1000. 

Every Piano Forte warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 








county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made ont 
of post-marks. 

“Mrs. E. R. C.”—Sent white embroidery silk 19th. 

**Mrs. J. A. F.""—Sent hair fob chain 19th. 

“T. C, F.”—Sent child's pattern 19th. 

‘Mrs. W.’’—Sent sleeve pattern 19th. 

** Miss E. A. A.”"—Sent canvas or worsteds 19th. 

“Miss J.’’—Sent wool, zephyrs, &c. to C. E. M. & Co. 
19th. 

“Mrs. J. B."’"—Sent package of tissue flowers by Adams's 
express 20th. 

‘Mrs, M. E.”—You can do it that way ;‘but our plan is 
the best. 

“L. B. D.”—Frequently we cannot answer letters, as 
the writers neglect to let us know what State they reside 
in; and sometimes forget even to sign their names. 

** Miss C. M. 8.""—Sent hair breastpin 24th. 

“ Annie V.""—We don’t know anything about flirting. 

“Mrs. B. J.”".—Sent embroidery silk 24th. 

* Miss J. C. B.”—Sent patterns 24th. 

“Mrs. D. V."’"—Sent articles 25th. 

**Miss E. R. G.""—When he calls your answer must be: 
“T decline seeing him.” 

‘Mrs. T. 8.".—Sent apron pattern 25th. 

“Mrs. M. 8."—Sent floss silk 26th. 

“Mrs. E. R. G.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Adjustable Bustle and Skirt by Kinsley’s express 26th. 

“Mrs. E. W.”"—Sent pattern for infant’s cloak 27th. 

“Mrs. D. R. J.”—Sent pattern for boy 27th 

“Mrs. T. D. K.’’—Sent patterns 29th. 

“8. C."—Very much obliged; but we have thousands 
of those patterns. 

“Mrs. D. V.""—Sent patterns 31st. 

‘Mrs. T. 8. 8.”—Sent pattern for little girl 31st. 

“J. A. G.”"~ Sent embroidered collar 3ist. 

“M. G. H.”—Sent second-mourning card-case and but- 
tons Ist. 

“Miss L. D. R.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Adjustable ay? and Skirt by Adams’s express Ist. 

**Miss J. C. 8."—Sent pearl card-case, porte-monnaie, 
&c. Ist. 

“B. 8. L.”—The answer to the puzzle is right; that to 
the charade is wrong. 

“Mrs. J. 8S. W.""—Sent patterns Ist. 

“Mrs. R. C."—Sent patterns Ist. 

“ Linda.”—Plenty of dyes; but nothing that remaix— 
permanent. 

“Mrs. P. R. B.”"—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 2d. 

“ Miss E. E. G.”"—Sent pearl card-case 2d. 

“Pp. 8.G."—If, as you state, you lost your number by 
loaning it, we can only say you must pay if you want an- 
other. Your request is refreshingly cool. 

“« An Otp Frienp.”—When your letter was received, the 
May number had reached at least one-half of our subscri- 


bers. 


“Mrs. M. A. P.”—Sent infant’s patterns 3d. 

‘*Mrs. M. T.”’—Sent hair bracelet and ring 3d. 

‘*Mrs. M. McD.""—Sent infant's wardrobe patterns 3d. 

“Mrs. L. L.”—Sent embroidery silk 5th. 

“Mrs. D. R."’-—Sent second-mourning card-case 5th. 

“Mrs. V E. A.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express 6th. 

“Mrs. S. E. V."”—Sent stamped collar and cotton 6th. 


“J. M. H.”—Sent orné ball 6th. 

“A. B. McC.”"—Sent watch 6th. 

* Lavra. ’"—Our book would be filled with nothing but 
answers. Send a stamp, and your name. 

“Mrs. J. H. R.”—Sent infant's clothes and patterns 6th. 

“Mrs. M. T.""—Sent buttons, studs, &c. 6th. 
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“R. B.”—Sent cross hair pin, &c. 7th. 

“Mrs. D. K. J.".—Sent bundle of goods to Levy's 7th. 

“PF. C. F.”—Sent patterns Sth. 

“‘Mrs. R. Y.”—Sent children’s patterns Sth. 

*S. B. C.""—Sent pattern for a child’s dress 9th. 

‘‘Mrs. E. A. B.""—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns, &c, 
by Adams’s express 9th. 

“Mrs. C. A. C.”—Sent infant's wardrobe patterns by 
American express 9th. 

‘* Mrs. H. P.”—Sent bonnet, dresses, &c. by Adams's ex- 
press 9th. 

“Miss S. C. H.”—Sent hair breastpin and ear-rings 
10th. 

“BE. M. N.”—The receipt you ask for is a secret known 
only to those who practise the art. 

‘*Mrs. C. H. B.”—Sent sacque pattern for a-child 12th. 

“Mrs. 8. J. G.”.—Sent pattern for little girl 12th. 

‘Mrs. A. W.”—Sent corsage pattern 12th. 

“G. W.”"—Sent evening-dress pattern 13th. 

“Miss F. McJ."’—Sent basque pattern 13th. 

‘Mrs. C. T. McK.’’—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs M. A. H."’—Sent patterns 13th. 

‘*Miss J. A. F.""—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express 
13th. 

‘*Mrs. J. 8. D.”"—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 14th. 

“Mrs. L. A. R.”—Sent bonnet and shawl by Adams's ex- 
press 14th. 

“Mrs. A. V. D. B.’’—Sent bonnet, &c., by Harnden’s ex- 
press 14th. 

‘Miss G. R. D.’’—Over the face. 

“Mrs. H. E. B.”—Sent pattern of chemise yoke lith. 

“Miss J. A. R.”’—Sent embroidery silk 14th. 

“A Subscriber.”—We have not all the volumes. We 
have from 1853. 

“M. F. B.”’—Letter about mangle. 
to pay return postage. 

“Mrs. A. V. D. B.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. D. O. R.’’—Sent infant's wardrobe by American 
express 15th. 

“Mrs. C. A. C.”—Sent remainder of infant’s wardrobe 
by American express 15th. 

“Mrs. D. H. V. B.’’—Sent embroidered body for infant’s 
dress 16th, 

‘Mrs. E. C. J.""—Sent pink embroidery cotton 16th. 

“Mrs. E. A. B.”"—Sent silk 16th. 

*“*Mrs. 8S. L. T.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 16th. 

“L. F. L.”—Sent hair vest chain, necklace, and charms 
17th. 

‘Miss A. E. E.”.—The drawing lessons will not be pub- 
lished in book form. : 

‘Mrs. M. T. H.”’—Sent sleeve pattern 17th. 

“Mrs. M. H. L.""—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Adjust- 
able Bustle by Adams’s express 17th. 

““Mrs. D. A. R.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Adjust- 
able Bustle by Adams’s express 17th. 

“M. D. C.”"—Sent four bonnets by Harnden’s express 
17th. 

“Mrs, A. A. B."—Sent patterns for travelling-dress 17th. 

**Miss S. D.’’—Sent patterns 17th. 

“Mrs. H. N. A.”’"—Sent patterns 17th. 


No ten cent stamp 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 


THE GARDEN—No. 6. 








Juxe.—There is certainly no occupation which better 
repays us for labor and care than the personal cultivation 





of flowers. In this ‘‘month of roses,” we are rewarded a 
hundred-fold for past trouble. The standards are in their 
glory ; the climbers cover the trellises with weighty gar- 
lands ; the flowering locust shakes out its plaited leaves of 
freshest green, and fills the soft, warm air with honeyed 
essence ; the pyramidal clusters of the lilac still blossom 
in shady places with the floral snowballs of the guilder- 
rose; while the laburnum’s pendent chains of glittering 
flowers add to the glory of the garden’s wealth ; while at 
their feet the double stock, or clove gilly-flower of our 
forefathers; the wall-flower, sweetwilliam, pinks, and 
daisies are still blooming, and may be kept so for some 
time longer by carefully removing the decaying flowers 
before the process of seed-forming begins. 

As every spot of earth is valuable in a small garden, no 
space should be lost by allowing anemones or early bulbs 
to occupy it. If not already lifted, they should be at once 
attended to, and the vacancies filled by transplanted annu- 
als. Do not forget to thin out the seedling patches, which 
are generally planted much too thick. Half a dozen are 
quite sufficient to form good-sized clusters of low-growing 
ones; while two or three of their taller cousins will suf- 
fice. Do not forget that the tall growers are to be placed 
at the back of the borders. You will have your dwarfs 
hidden by them, if you are not careful. 

The African marigold makes a good background for 
either candytuft, Collinsia, memophilla, or Virginian stock 
in masses; while musk, under the sheiter of the Canter- 
bury-bell, or blue cyanus, has a pretty effect. 

After taking up either ranunculus or anemone roots, be 
careful to dry and clean before storing them. The same 
rule applies to bulbs; but, in the case of crocuses, which 
are never the better for removal, the best plain is to pre- 
pare the ground with a little fresh mould and gray sand, 
and replant four inches deep immediately. 

A few showy annuals may still be sown for succession, 
and the seeds of hardy biennials planted for flowering next 
year. We need scarcely repeat that, in order to preserve 
that air of neatness without which even beauty itself be- 
comes coarse, no dead flowers, or decaying leaves, or dry 
seed-vessels should be permitted to disfigure the plants, 
no weeds to deface the beds, no grass to overrun the 
paths; the scissors, shears, and hoe should be in daily 
requisition, and every part of the garden kept in perfect 
order. 

Stake and peg such plants as require these attentions ; 
finish bedding out half-hardy plants; train and trim 
climbers of aii descriptions ; roll, mow, and sweep grass- 
plot; and, where no flower-beds have been made in these, 
a very charming effect can be produced by pots of flowers, 
placed in various forms—in diamonds, stars, and circles— 
diversified with evergreens, baskets of roses, geraniums, 
calceolarias, &c. 

Where artificial beds are thus formed with pots of flow- 
ers, care must be taken to interpose pieces of slate, tiles, 
or board between them and the mould or grass-plot ; other- 
wise insects are likely to creep in at the bottom, and destroy 
or injure the plants. 

Pipings of pinks and carnations should be struck this 
month ; and, towards the latter end, roses may be budded. 
It will be necessary to water liberally after the sun has 
gone off the beds, so that the moisture may have time to 
penetrate the earth, and the plants to take it up; but be 
cautious of watering them overhead while the roots are 
dry. A little liquid manure will greatly improve the 
flowering of fuchsias, which should be neatly trained, and 
shaded from strong sunshine when in blossom. 
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NEW BOOKS AND MUSIC. 


As the season of “going to the country” approaches, 
there is a demand for new books suited to the centre-table, 
reading for the summer holidays, and music net so diffi- 
cult as to make its acquisition a ‘‘toil of pleasure.” 
Looking about for these, we come upon 

‘‘A Woman’s Thoughts about Woman,” by the author 
of “John Halifax,” whose well-known rigor of thought 
and pathetic earnestness of style are brought to bear upon 
many matters especially interesting to us as women. 

“Adele” is by Julia Kavanagh; published by the 
Appletons, who have a monopoly of her tales, by far the 
most powerful of any modern fiction. ‘‘ Adele’’ is one of 
the best, admirable for its word-painting and portraiture 
of character. 

Differing in style, yet surpassing even Miss Kavanagh 
in popularity, is Miss Sewell, whose admirable philosophy 
of life we commend to all our readers. ‘‘ Ursula” is the 
title of her new book, from the same publishers. We wait 
only the announcement of a tale by the author of ‘‘ Hearts- 
ease,’’ Mrs. Yonge, to make the charming Appleton trio 
complete. Such simple and pure fiction obviates all the 
strictures once made so strenuously against the admission 
of “novels” into the family circle. 

The Appletons have also in press the first of a series of 
“‘ grown-up” stories by ‘‘ Cousin Alice’’—*‘ The Coopers” — 
to be published in one prettily arranged volume in time for 
summer reading. 

In music—some of the latest publications by popular 
drawing-room composers—we have Jullien’s new “ Eng- 
lish Lancers,’’ and ‘‘The French Lancers’’ by the same ; 
Henry Farmer’s ‘‘ Wild Briar Waltz,’’ “Il Trovatore 
Quadrilles,” “‘Ada Waltz,” and ‘“ Polka d’Amour ;” 
“Row! row! Homeward we go!” a new boat-song, by 
Carpenter & Sperle, with a simple and graceful melody. 
There are several new songs by Glover, ard some spirited 
dancing music by D’Albret. 

Musard’s music has been popularized at his grand con- 
certs at the Academy. The favorite quadrilles are ‘‘ Les 
Zouaves” and “‘ Beuf et Moutons.”’ The first is a military 
movement, and in its progress gives a good musical idea 
of an attack, battle, and victory. We speak of the piano 
forte arrangement, which of course is far less effective than 
the original orchestra! score. The second isa jeu d’esprit, 
composed by Musard during the Agricultural Fair held at 
the French Crystal Palace in 1855, and played for the first 
time at the dinner given by the French Government to the 
successful exhibitors. 

The flocks and herds as they descend the mountain side 
are gathered together by the shepherd. The bell-wethers 
are placed in front, and lead the way to the city show. 
The baaing of the lambs, the lowing of the cows, the roar- 
ing of the bulls are imitated. There is a good piano forte 
arrangement. 


MOURNING. 


One noticeable feature in the present styles for mourn- 
ing is comparative lightness, even where the deepest is 
required—not in hue, but fabric. Plain challais, wool 
grenadines, etc., are allowed even in widow's mourning, 
where the cap, with its narrow lowillonné border, is the 
Summer bonnets for 


only relief of the sombre costume. 
this deepest mourning may be made of double crape over 
a light wire foundation coverea by silk, a great improve- 
ment on the inevitable bombazines of old times. That 
trial te health and spirits, a donble crape veil, we are 
sorry to say, is still in vogue for widow's mourning; col- 











lars and sleeves of black crape also. In summer dress 
materials for mourning, unrelieved by lighter shades, we 
have Canton cloth, challais, silk grenadines, wool grena- 
dines, a most excellent material, with all the lightness and 
durability of the original fabric, and much less in cost; 
baréges and silk tissues, with lawns and French ginghams 
for morning-dresses. 

Plain white lace quillings are admitted as bonnet caps 
in the deepest black ; and we consider them much more 
ladylike, and every way more desirable than the quilled 
crape of the past three years. For summer mantles, bom- 
bazine without lining, and trimmed with erape folds, in 
widow's mourning ; but where it may be at all lightened, 
we have seen many elegant styles. At Brodie’s, for in- 
stance, there are some with lace foundations, and elegantly 
disposed crape folds, or folds alternating with crape puffs. 
Where more solidity is required, the body of the mantle is 
of silk without lustre, and the yoke and flounce of net, 
covered by narrow bands and puffings of crape. 

Second-mourning items in our next. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“*MADELINE.”—The arm is completely covered by the 
undersleeve in those cases where the sleeve is open on the 
forearm almost to the shoulder, various styles having this 
peculiarity, and indeed nearly all those adapted to light 
materials. The general style of these undersleeves is a 
plain cap, three or four inches in length, which may be 
buttoned or basted into the arm-size of the dress, and three 
puffs reaching to the elbow. They are separated by 
narrow bouillonnés, in each of which is a drawing of 
tinted ribbon. These puffs are graduated in size, the 
largest being the upper one—a reverse from late styles. 
The material may be tarletan, clear muslin, thulle or com- 
mon wash-net. There is a bowillonné, or shir, at the 
wrist ; and the ribbon drawn through it is left with pen- 
dent or bracelet ends. 

“ Miss L. J.’’—** The Lancer”’ fever is spreading through- 
out the country from the metropolitan centres, where it 
has raged the past winter. The simplest good music for 
this favorite quadrille is published by William Hall, New 
York ; and the figures may be readily learned from the 
printed descriptions which accompany each sheet. It is 
at once graceful, modest, and animated, reminding one of 
the old time Contra Dances. 

“Mrs. G. McC. W.”—We always endeavor to make 
our plates and descriptions as simple as possible, so that 
they may be readily copied. In this month, an organdy 
dress will give an excellent model for lawns and baréges. 
The double skirt may readily be laid aside, and less trim- 
ming be used on one single one, if simplicity is demanded ; 
or a group of three narrow tucks at the knee gives a pretty 
finish to a plain skirt in thin materials. All the sleeves 
are ample and flowing. 

“Miss Jeanniz J."’—Lace, lace and silk, and white 
barége: we will give full descriptions in our next, and 
forward any order to Cheriton. 

**Loviss ""—Black satin slippers are admirable, but not 
generally worn in full evening-dress. Some prefer shoes 
the same color as the dress; but, in general, white satin 
or moire are worn. 

“ Mus. G.,” of G.—We are glad to find that our garden- 
ing articles are of service. They will be continued through- 
out the year. 

The toys can easily be packed for transportation. 
of the newest ones is a Lilliputian steamer for a pool, 
basin, or tray; the fuel, ten drops from the spirit-lamp. 
Thy are really propelled by steam-power. 


One 














FASHIONS. 





‘Mrs. W.” Mount Pleasant.—Bayadere stripes are worn 
quite as much, if not more than the past winter, and come 
in every material from silk to tissue. 





Fashions. 











NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a smal! percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eapen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will 4e attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 

considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE. 


THE DEJEUNER. 


As June is the principal month for those charming out- 
of-door fites that are gaining ground so rapidly among 
our regular social gatherings, we select our costumes in 
reference to them. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of rose-colored grenadine. Mantle of 
black silk and lace, with velvet loops. Bonnet of rose- 
colored crape and white blonde, with a blush rose to the 
right. 

Fig. 2.—Green glacé dress, with black silk negligé. A 
new style of jacket, having the effect of a mantle, by the 
addition of the tablier bretelles ; the dicing in front is of 
extremely narrow black velvet ribbon. Sleeves and bre- 
telles in puffs, with lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dress and jacket of pale lavender silk; the 
ekirt in three full flounces, without border; jacket and 
sleeves laid in plaits, and richly trimmed with delicate 
passementerie and heavy fringe. Bonnet of white chip, 
with wreath of daisies and foliage, encircled by a fall of 
blonde. 

Fig. 4.—Challais dress of neutral tint. Lace mantilla. 
Leghora hat, with maize-colored flowers and ribbon 
strings. 

Fig. 6.—Robe of blue silk ; the pattern of the flowers in 
black. Very graceful mantle of black silk and lace, with 
velvet heading in points. White crape hat, with purple 
flag flowers and leaves. 











RIDING-DRESSES. 
(See engraving, page 484.) 

We give two distinct styles. The first is En Cavalier. 
Habit of dark blue cloth. Jacket ornamented by buttons 
of the same. Collar and cuffs, cavalier style, of richly em- 
broidered cambric. Square hat of brown beaver, with velvet 
band and buckle ; tied under the chin by brown satin ribbon. 

La Equestrienné, a still more desirable costume, of 
mauve-colored habit-cloth, the favorite color this season, 
as our readers are well aware. The front breadth of the 
skirt is marked on each side by a close line of velvet but- 
tons. The short jacket is also ornamented with the same 
and loops of braid. Sleeves rather close, as they should 
always be in a riding-dress, with the cuff turned back. 
Habit-shirt and sleeves of cambric. Hat of black felt, with 
rolling brim and plumes. 


DINNER-DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 485.) 

We give it as a general guide in the making up of 
grenadines, organdies, lawns, tissues, etc. If the dress is 
of a washable material, it is necessary only to substitute 
rows of lace or embroidery for the ribbon ruches. In the 
present costume we have a grenadine—the ground white, 
the polka pattern in pale blue. The ruches on the double 
skirt, sleeves, etc., are of blue satin ribbon. The sleeves 
have three flounces and a puff. The corsage, plain and 
pointed, is cut low for evening-dress ; but by a pretty and 
convenient arrangement a Raphael cape or berthé, fitting 
close to the throat, may be added at pleasure. Headdress 
of white blonde, and pale blue satin ribbon. 


WALKING-DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 486.) 

A CHARMING style for delicate silks, such as are now sea- 
sonable, and will apply to any shades. The one we give 
is of peach blossom silk, with triple skira The same 
effect may be produced by three flounces ; the border sur- 
rounding them indicates only the depth of the hem. The 
trimming is confined entirely to the quilles, which are of 
pale green ribbon, foliage green as it is sometimes called, 
interlaced in large diamonds, and edged by a plain stripe 

of the same. This is placed separately on each flounce, 
and continued down the whole line of the skirt, as some 
might suppose. The upper flounce of the sleeve has the 
same trimming; the side stripes left flowing, to prevent 
stiffness. Bretelles of the ribbon flowing at the waist, and 
arranged en coeur on the corsage. Collar and sleeves of 
rich lace. Bonnet of white chip; the trimming extremely 
simple. A fall of blonde touches the hair in front, and the 
cap is only on the sides of the interior. A quilling of peach- 
blossom ribbon runs around the exterior of the brim and 
A wreath of almond-blossoms is placed very far 
The whole dress is an exact 


curtain. 
back, at the fall of the crown. 
transcript of the very latest styles. 


LA COIFFURE DIANE. 
(See engraving, page 488.) 


Tuts ornament for the hair is at once new and tasteful. 
It is composed of. large beads, ete. Among the wedding 
presents of the Princess Royal there was a very elegant 
headdress of pearls and rubies. It is to be found already 
at Bailey's, and will be much in favor for the watering- 
place season, from its novelty and simplicity. It is kept 
in place by an arrow of gold or silver. A necklace of the 
same style accompanies it. Necklaces are once more in 
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decided favor, and answer admirably with the low, or 
Vandyke corsage. 


EVENING-DRESS FOR OPERA OR BALL. 
(See engraving, page 487.) 

WE commend this to those who are preparing for water- 
ing-places as suited to “‘ hops,” or full dress receptions. 
The dress is of maize-colored silk, with white lace flounces. 
The sortie we have recently described, and refer our read- 
ers to the April number. Ophelia coiffure. The hair 
turned from the face, with a drooping garland set at the 
back of the head. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Ovr illustrations of various styles being so full, the pre- 
sent month, a new and most efficient mode we have 
adopted for conveying most desirable information. It 
would seem that we had little more to do than to refer our 
readers tothem. But we have reserved several distinct 
items for our ‘‘Gossip,” and arrange them more conve- 
niently under their various heads. To speak once more of 
our first page illustrations. In steel engravings, much 
more time is necessary; but, by this new arrangement, 
besides our steel plate, we are able to reproduce the very 
freshest French styles at the latest moment before going to 
press. The organdy and silk dress will serve as complete 
models for any dress of those materials. And here we 
take occasion to refer to the well-known pattern establish- 
ment of Demarest, 375 Broadway, which will obviate any 
difficulty that may possibly remain. Separate patterns of 
sleeves, berthés, corsage, any and every part of a lady’s 
home or street dress may be had from them through our 
agency, or by applying by mail to them. This great 
modern improvement in household needle-work deserves 
to be ranked, for its simplicity and usefulness, with the 
discovery of the sewing-machine. No one but a mother 
or elder sister, on whom cutting and fitting devolve, can 
rightly estimate the time and trouble saved. We recall it 
to the recollection of our readers simply as we would give 
any useful receipt to aid in lightening their cares. 

THE JUVENILES 
Have their own share of our illustrations, the present 
month. We consider Genin asthe most desirable authority 
in all these matters ; and his late openings furnish us with 
ample information. In hats for infants we have several 
new styles. The lightest and most babylike is of crinoline 
lace, a fancy straw, quite as delicate as laca itself, made 
over a foundation of white satin. There is a full border, 
with loops of white ribbon. he Turban is a shape im- 
plied by the name ; the material, Leghorn, for baby boys, 
whose mammas are anxious to have the distinction made. 
The split straws with rolled brims, old favorites, are also 
brought out with fresh variations. For little ones from 
three to five, we have the Marie Stuart, Gypsy, and Cas- 
quets, three different shapes, of Neapolitan, split straw, 
etc., with white, blue, and maize-colored ribbons. An 
abundance of blonde border gives them a soft and becom- 
ing effect. Fancy straw bonnets for little girls from eight 
to twelve and fourteen ; but the Pamela flats, or, to desig- 
nate them by their new title, Equestrian, will be most 
universal. They may be had in white or tea-colored Leg- 
horn (tea-color being a greenish slate, much worn this 
season in all straws), also Dunstable and split straws. 
There are two principal shapes; the crown is rather low 
and round ; the brims rather narrow, and roll up, or un- 
derneath. The last, we think, are the most becoming. 
They are trimmed with white, blue, and maize-colored rib- 





bon, and a drooping feather, with blonde falls, or, in some 
cases, straw grelots set on the brim after the same fashion. 

For walking-dress, there are coats of white and buff 
Marseilles, pique, dimity, linen, and brilliante. For boys, 
a sack with deep capes; for girls, the deep cape and 
sleeves; but the coat has a body and full skirt. They are 
trimmed variously, with braid, buttons, and fringe. Cir- 
cles or talmas of the above material for older girls. We 
should have mentioned, in connection with hats, the innu- 
merable flat and round straw caps and hats, of various 
fancy and variegated straws. For older boys, tea-color 
and brown are two favorite shades. Trousers are made 
with the side stripe, and plaited at the hips; jackets 
rather long, and rounded in front for younger boys; 
roundabouts for elder ones, and plain trousers. Cheeques 
and plaids, brown and white, black and white, browa and 
black, etc., are much worn. 


TRAVELLING-DRESS. 


The season of preparation for travel has once more 
arrived. The materials for dresses are more varied than 
for two seasons past. Valencias, challais, and Poil de 
Chevre are among the favorites. “he Valencias are of 
course a thinner material than those for winter wear, and 
are the most elegant of all the fabrics we have mentioned. 
They come in checques and Bayadere stripes, Challais 
are mostly in small-figured checques—purple, brown, 
black, blne, and white. They will wash, and have a 
most desirable ladylike quietness. Poil de Chevre is a 
new materia! of cotton and wool. It is less costly than 
either of the others. The patterns and colors of the 
checques are more varied, and it is preferred by many. 
Travelling-dresses are made up with or without a jacket, 
as best suits the taste or convenience of the wearer. The 
favorite sleeve is the flowing, reversed and cut a little 
longer. The top is laid in three to six hollow plaits, about 
half way to theelbow. The plaits are either stitched 
down, or confined by braid, etc., tacked on lengthwise, 
and finished by a pendent loop or button at the end. The 
lesser fulness is brought into a cuff or band, from one to 
two inches deep, by fine plaits. A small cuff to turn back 
is sometimes worn of the same material, edged by braid. 
Others prefer cambric, linen, or Marseilles cuffs to match 
the collar. These come in sets, purposely for morning or 
travelling wear, and are still round, and of medium 
width. Dusters of the same material, or any suitable 
style, with a deep collar, or the half hood seen in the 
opera-cloak of this month, which is a good general guide 
for a travelling-mantle, as to shape, in any material. 
Brodie has, besides every variety of checque and stripe, 
plain ash-colored, tea-colored, and brown de bége dusters, 
with a delicate wreath printed in black. They are quite 
new ; and the lightness of the material will always secure 
them favor for summer wear. 

Some lawn and grass-cloth bonnets for travelling are 
made up the present season; but, as a general thing, the 
different varieties of broad fancy straws are the favorites. 
They are trimmed in many instances with ruches of dark 
green, blue, or brown satin ribbon, or ribbon ruches, 
mixed or alternated with narrow black lace. See walking 
or street-dress, the present month. 

For children, the coats we have already mentioned in 
any of the above materials will be found serviceable; 
round straw hats, or those odd little French capellines of 
white cambric, imported by Genin, the present season. 
Shaker straws, also for the country, offer the must com- 
plete protection to the complexion. 

For mourning, we refer our readers to an article in the 
**Centre-Table”’ of this month. FAsHIoN. 





